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Excavation  at  Fengate, 

Peterborough,  England:  The  First  Report 

Foreword 

The  1971  and  1972  excavations  at  Fengate  were  sponsored  by  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  with  annual  supplementary  grants  from  the  Nene  Valley  Research 
Committee  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  the  Environment.  The  two 
six-month  seasons  were  the  first  of  a  series  made  necessary  by  the  expansion  of 
Peterborough  New  Town. 

This  report  describes  a  selection  of  the  more  important  archaeological  features 
excavated  in  1971  and  1972,  and  presents  a  brief  account  of  earlier  publications 
devoted  to  this  extensive  site.  Information  on  additional  topics,  including  the 
local  geology,  topography  and  neighbouring  sites,  will  appear  in  future  reports. 

Publication  plans 

After  the  first  two  seasons'  work  it  soon  became  apparent  that  even  if  the 
excavations  were  only  to  last  some  four  or  five  years  the  final  report  would  be  very 
large.  The  production  of  such  a  volume  could  be  expected  to  take  a  long  time, 
and  this  was  considered  to  be  a  factor  of  some  importance  in  an  area  where  many 
prehistoric  excavations  are  currently  taking  place.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  a 
smaller  volume  should  be  produced  annually.  Each  volume  will  cover  the 
principal  features  and  finds  from  the  preceding  year,  together  with  additional 
material  from  earlier  seasons  and  specialists'  reports  as  these  are  received.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  production  of  each  annual  report  will  stimulate  criticism  and 
comment,  the  results  of  which  may  be  incorporated  into  the  next  volume.  In 
effect,  the  site  will  be  published  in  journal  form,  the  Foreword  to  each  volume 
taking  the  place  of  an  Editorial  where  the  latest  parallels  for  features  or  finds 
discussed  in  earlier  reports  may  be  considered.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  the 
final  Fengate  volume  will  not  be  seen  as  the  last  word  on  the  subject  but  rather  as 
the  latest  in  a  series  of  changing  interpretations. 

The  publication  of  a  series  of  volumes  devoted  to  one  site  is  bound  to  cause 
problems,  particularly  as  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  various  time  periods 
and  artefact  types  encountered.  In  an  attempt  to  forestall  such  confusion,  the 
layout  of  this  and  following  reports  keeps  description  and  discussion  sections 
well  apart.  Finds  are  discussed  and  described  under  general  period  headings, 
immediately  after  the  features  from  which  they  came.  The  placement  and 
numbering  of  artifacts  in  each  figure  are  by  feature  and  layer  number -both 
assigned  in  the  field  -  and  not  by  any  system  of  typology. 

Location 

In  order  to  reduce  the  area  into  manageable  units  we  have  divided  the  fields 
known  to  contain  threatened  archaeological  material  into  five  sub-sites  (Fig.  2). 
The  boundaries  of  these  arbitrary  units  are  based  on  modern  field  or  factory 
limits  and  in  no  way  reflect  assumed  prehistoric  settlement  patterns. 

The  site  (centred  around  TL  213989)  occupies  most  of  the  industrial  suburb  of 
Fengate  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Peterborough,  in  the  parish  of  Peterborough 
Without. 
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Fengate:  the  principal  threatened  sites. 


Fig.  1  (opposite) 

General  plan  of  Fengate  showing  crop-marks  and  drift  geology.  (Based  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  map, 

with  the  sanction  of  the  Controller  of  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  Crown  Copyright  reserved.) 


Introduction 

The  Fengate  site  (centred  on  TL  213989)  occupies  most  of  the  industrial  suburb 
of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Peterborough,  Northants.,  in 
the  parish  of  Peterborough  Without. 

The  1 971  and  1 972  excavations  at  Fengate  were  sponsored  by  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  with  supplementary  grants  from  the  Nene  Valley  Research  Committee 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  the  Environment.  The  two  six-month 
seasons  were  the  first  in  a  series  made  necessary  by  the  expansion  of 
Peterborough  New  Town. 

This  Interim  Report  describes  the  most  important  archaeological  features  of 
these  excavations.  Further  information  on  the  local  geology,  topography  and 
neighbouring  prehistoric  sites  will  appear  in  future  reports.  For  useful 
summaries  of  the  site's  setting  see  Hawkes  (1945)  and  Taylor  (1969).  In  order 
to  reduce  the  area  under  consideration  into  manageable  units,  we  have  divided 
the  fields  known  to  contain  threatened  archaeological  material  into  five  sites 
(Fig.  2).  The  boundaries  of  these  sites  are  based  on  modern  field  or  factory  limits 
and  in  no  way  reflect  assumed  prehistoric  settlement  patterns. 

The  Excavations 

Methods  used 

It  was  decided  that  large  areas  should  be  excavated  as  quickly  and  completely  as 
possible,  since  it  had  been  established  that  because  of  the  poor  load-bearing 
qualities  of  the  subsoil,  construction  of  factory  foundations  would  certainly 
destroy  all  archaeological  features.  Machines  of  various  kinds  were  used  for 
topsoil  removal.  During  the  two  seasons  about  18,570  square  metres  were 
stripped  and  examined.  The  exact  location  and  limits  of  each  excavated  area  may 
be  had  from  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 

Neolithic 
Features 

With  the  exception  of  two  ditches  in  the  Vicarage  Farm  site,  the  neolithic 
features  found  in  1971/72  were  confined  within  the  Padholme  Road  site, 
Area  XIII  (Fig.  3).  They  consisted  of  shallow,  often  irregular  ditches  and  small 
pits  or  post-holes  cut  into  the  natural  subsoil,  which  in  this  area  is  comprised  of 
sand,  sand-silt,  gravel  or  combinations  of  some  or  all  of  these.  The  features,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  filled  with  sand  silt  of  a  comparatively  uniform  colour  and 
texture  (10YR  3/3,  dark  brown,  is  fairly  typical)1  and  there  was  no  sign  of  rapid 
silting'.  However,  as  the  sand-silt  natural  was  only  marginally  paler  than  that 
filling  the  features,  the  profiles  shown  in  Fig.  5  were  very  difficult  to  discern  with 
any  accuracy  and  should,  therefore,  be  treated  with  caution.  Only  one  feature 
(F5)  showed  any  signs  of  stratification.  In  this  case  the  difference  between  layers 
1  and  2  was  one  of  colour  only;  there  was  no  sign  of  weathering  and  the  interface 

1.  Wherever  possible  colour  description  in  this  report  will  follow  the  Munsell  system. 


Fig.  3 

Fengate:  the  Padholme  Road  site  (for  location  see  Fig.  2). 
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Fig.  4 

Padholme  Road  site,  Area  XIII,  plan  of  the  early  neolithic  features. 
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Fig.  5 

Padholme  Road  site,  Area  XIII,  profiles  of  the  early  neolithic  features.  Note:  the  plan  outline  is  drawn 

at  half  the  scale  of  the  profiles. 


between  the  two  layers  was  extremely  vague.  The  stratigraphy  is  therefore 
probably  more  apparent  than  real. 

The  features  were  first  revealed  when  the  sickle  fragment  (Fig.  8:3)  was  seen 
protruding  from  the  freshly  cut  edge  of  F5  and  it  was  immediately  obvious  that 
our  machine  was  working  c.  5  cm.  too  deep2.  The  bucket  was  raised  and  in  the 
resulting  cut  the  rectangular  arrangement  of  ditches  could  be  seen  for  a  few 
hours  on  the  freshly  exposed  surface.  This  rectangle  measured  about  7  x  8.5  m. 
Features  38,  49  and  67  were  found  outside  the  rectangle.  Feature  46,  although 
admittedly  shallow  and  slight  in  profile,  was  filled  with  the  darker  sand-silt 
characteristic  of  the  known  man-made  features  of  the  area.  Feature  59  is  clearly  a 
post-hole;  it  was  deeper  than  the  other  features  and  contained  well-preserved 
wood  fragments  whose  grain  was  observed  to  run  vertically.  The  interior  (F62) 
and  exterior  surfaces  were  uneven  and  almost  certainly  weathered.  See  Figs.  4 
and  5,  also  Plate  1. 

The  features  described  above  stood  in  nearly  complete  isolation  in  an  area  of 
over  2,000  square  metres  which  was  stripped  and  carefully  searched.  This 
apparent  isolation  might  of  course  be  due  to  weathering.  Finally,  it  is  surely 
remarkable  that  after  two  six-month  seasons  of  excavation  not  one  sherd  of 
Peterborough  pottery  has  been  found,  either  stratified  or  in  the  topsoil. 

Finds 

Pottery    All  drawable  sherds  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  A  total  weight  of  686  gms.  of 
pottery  was  found,  together  with  143  gms.  of  burnt  daub.  The  body  sherds  weigh 
470  gms.,  the  rim  sherds  216  gms.  It  is  suggested  these  figures  be  reduced  by 
about  10%  to  make  allowance  for  P.V.A.  and  plaster  applied  in  the  field. 
Examination  of  the  sherds  revealed  the  following: 

Temper    All  sherds  contain  a  variable  amount  of  vegetable  matter.  Evidence  of 
blade-  and  cylinder-shaped  vacuoles  is  uniform,  with  signs  of  carbon  and 
particularly  ash  residues  frequent.  An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  if  the  clay 
contained  any  natural  inclusions.  In  a  few  cases  it  appeared  that  a  small  amount 
of  sand-silt  was  present  in  the  raw  clay,  but  this  was  difficult  to  determine  with 
confidence  si  nee  the  sherds  were  originally  found  in  aground  matrix  containing 
sand-silt  as  a  major  component. 

2.  The  preservation  of  the  neolithic  features  is  entirely  due  to  the  vigilance  and  quick  thinking  of  the 
JCB  supervisor  at  the  time,  the  late  Mr.  A.S.  Wilson. 


Fig.  6 

Pottery  of  the  Grimston/Lyles  Hill  series  from  the  early  neolithic  features,  Padholme  Road  site,  Area 

XIII.  Scale:  1/2. 

1-2:  F57b  7-8:  F56b 

3:  F59  9-10:  F56a 

4:F39c  11:balk55a/b 

5:F60  12:F39c 

6:  F67 
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Texture,  colour    The  sherds  could  uniformly  be  classified  as  flaky,  porous  and 
soft  (fingernail).  The  assemblage  is  notable  for  the  uniformity  of  its  colour  and 
fabric  types.  Surface  colours  tend  to  vary  more  than  interior  colours  which  are 
generally  dark  reddish  brown  -  M unsel I  values  are  most  commonly  3,  chromas2- 
4  and  hues  2.5YR  with  many  sherds  redder,  near  10R. 

Flint  (Figs.  7  and  8)    The  flint  used  is  generally  homogeneous.  Four  main  colour 
groups  can  be  distinguished:  black  (75  flakes),  black/grey  mottled  (71  flakes), 
brown  (50  flakes)  and  other  colours  (15  flakes).  The  three  main  colours  are 
uniformly  dark  and  difficult  to  differentiate  when  flakes  are  very  thin  or  cortical. 
Local  gravel  pebbles  are  the  probable  source  of  the  smaller  colour  group.  Five  of 
the  black  and  two  of  the  black/grey  mottled  flakes  have  the  thin  cortex  often 
associated  with  mined  flint.  There  are  11  calcined  flakes,  all  but  two  of  which 
came  from  features  55  and  56. 

Only  two  flakes  have  been  deliberately  serrated  (Fig.  7:  14,  23)  in  the  manner 
described  by  Smith  (1 965, 91 ).  Both  examples  have  the  serration  confined  to  one 
edge  only,  and  the  minute  squills  have  been  removed  from  the  dorsal  surface. 
Although  exact  figures  are  not  yet  to  hand  it  is  estimated  that  80%  of  the  utilized 
flakes  belong  to  Smith's  Class  A,  with  steep,  fine,  regular  blunting  as  if  the  flake 
had  been  used  to  scrape  along  "a  hard,  rounded  object  such  as  bone"  (Smith, 
1965,  92). 

As  no  primary  flakes  were  found  (for  definition  see  Bradley,  1970, 346),  the  terms 
"cortical"  and  "non-cortical"  are  used  in  the  tables  that  follow.  In  general, 
percentage  figures  have  been  given  less  importance  than  actual  numbers, 
following  Clarke's  warning  that  "percentages  are  interdependent  statistics  and 


Fig.  7 

A  selection  of  worked  and  utilized  flints  from  the  early  neolithic  features,  Padholme  Road  site,  Area 

XIII.  Scale:  1/2. 

1.  Utilized  core-rejuvenation  flake,  black/grey  mottled  flint.  From  F55a. 

2.  Utilized  flake  struck  from  retouched  artifact,  black/grey  mottled  flint.  From  F44. 

3.  Cortical  flake  with  minimal  scraper  retouch,  black  flint.  From  F5,  layer  1 . 

4.  Scraper  on  flake,  black  flint.  From  F39c. 
5-6.  Utilized  flakes,  black  flint.  From  F5,  layer  1 . 
7.  As  5,  but  black/grey  mottled  flint. 

8-11.  Utilized  flakes,  from  F39a;  nos.  8, 10  brown  flint,  9,  11  black  flint. 
12-13.  Utilized  flakes,  black  flint.  From  F39c. 

14.  Utilized  flake,  black/grey  mottled  flint,  thin  cortex.  From  F39d. 

15.  Utilized  flake,  black/grey  mettled  flint.  From  balk  F44/45. 

16-17.  Utilized  flakes  from  F45;  no.  16  brown  flint,  no.  17  black/grey  mottled  flint. 

18.  Utilized  flake,  black/grey  mottled  flint.  From  F51. 

19-22.  Utilized  flakes  from  F55a;  nos.  19,21  black  flint,  nos.  20,  22  black/grey  mottled  flint. 

23.  Utilized  flake,  black/grey  mottled  flint,  edge  serrated.  From  F57a. 

24.  Side-blow  flake  off  some  larger  bifacially  retouched  artifact,  perhaps  laurel  leaf.  Utilized,  black 
flint.  From  F5,  layer  1. 

25.  End  scaper  on  flake,  black/grey  mottled  flint.  From  F45.  Thin  cortex. 

26.  End  scraper  on  flake,  black  flint.  From  F55a. 

27.  End  scraper  on  flake,  black/grey  mottled  flint,  thin  cortex.  From  F55a/b. 
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Fig.  8 

Objects  of  flint,  jet  and  stone  from  the  early  neolithic  features,  Padholme  Road  site,  Area  XIII.  Scale: 

1/2. 

1 .  Utilized  flake,  black  flint.  From  F39c. 

2.  Flake  with  edge  retouch;  utilized;  black/grey  mottled  flint.  From  F39c. 

3.  Broken  tip  of  sub-crescentic  one-piece  sickle  (Clark, 1 932)  in  black/grey  mottled  flint  from  F5,  layer 
1 .  Note  subtle  curvature  of  blade,  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  class  of  tool.  Diffuse  silica  lustre  is 
clear  (stippled  in  illustration).  The  break  at  the  proximal  end  has  been  steeply  retouched  and 
shows  signs  of  re-use  as  a  scraper. 

4.  Sickle  flint  on  broken  flake,  black/grey  mottled  flint  from  F57a.  Silica  lustre  on  both  surfaces  of 
one  edge  (stippled  in  illustration). 

5.  Flake  struck  from  Group  VI  stone  axe  (identified  by  Dr.  F.S.  Wallis).  Polished  on  dorsal  surface  only 
with  lines  of  abrasion  following  bulbar  axis.  Both  long  edges  show  signs  of  wear.  Ventral  surface 
not  touched.  Angled  striking  platform  and  slight  bulbar  swelling.  From  F55a. 

6.  Split  jet  bead  (material  identified  by  Dr.  Wallis  as  "definitely  jet").  Dorsal  surface  polished,  ventral 
or  split  face  untouched.  Note  asymmetrical  transverse  section.  From  F39c.  See  Appendix  1  for  a 
discussion  and  description  of  this  artifact  by  Dr.  I.F.  Smith  F.S.A. 

7.  Limestone  cobble  "pounder"  from  balk  F55a/b.  Wear  is  confined  to  the  two  opposite  faces  as 
illustrated. 
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their  changes  and  differences  may  not  be  as  easily  related  as  first  appears" 
(Kerrich  and  Clarke,  1967,  59). 

Note  on  the  tables  and  histograms    Table  2  differentiates  between  flakes  and 
blades  as  defined  by  Bordes  (quoted  in  Bradley,  1970,  346);  otherwise  the  term 
"flake"  is  used  in  its  more  general  sense.  Length  was  measured  along  the  bulbar 
axis  and  breadth  at  right  angles  to  it. 

Table  1   Broken  flakes 

utilized 
Broken  at  prox.  end        11 
Broken  at  dist.  end         15 
Broken  at  both  ends  6 


non-utilized 

total 

% 

5 

16 

31 

11 

26 

51 

3 

9 

18 

32 


19 


Table  2 

Flakes 
Blades 


Flakes  and  blades  (Bordes) 
utilized    non-utilized    total 
35  63  98 

46  27  73 


51        100 


57 
43 


81 


90 


171       100 


Table  3     Flake  breadth:  length  ratios  as  percentage  figures  (see  Fig.  9) 

0:5-1:5    1:5-2:5    2:5-3:5    3:5^1:5    4:5-5:5  5:5  and  over 
All  complete  flakes  2%  22%         31%         24%         12%  9% 

Utilized  flakes  0  35%         40%         20%  6%  1% 

Non-utilized  flakes  1%  13%         23%         28%         18%  14% 


2.  Utilized  Flakes 
S3      Non-Cortical 
□      Cortical 


3.  Non-Utilized  Flakes 


El    2      20     28    21      13     11  CSS    0      13     17      8       3       1  (S3    2       7      11      13     10     10 

D    1       18    28    20      8       4  cd    0      13     15      8       2       1  □    1        5      10     12      6       3 

05  15  2-5  35  45  55  >  05  V5  25  35  45  55  ),  0j5  1-5  25  35  45  S|5  ?| 

Fig.  9 

Histograms  to  show  breadth-length  ratios  of  171  unbroken  flakes  from  the  early  neolithic  features, 

Padholme  Road  site,  Area  XIII. 
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Other  neolithic  finds  north  of  the  Gravel  Pits  Settlement  Area  (the  area  of  origin  of 
most  of  the  pre-War finds).  Two  fragments  of  Group  VI  stone,  identified  by  Dr.  F.S. 
Wallis,  were  found  in  features  10  and  14  of  Area  I,  Vicarage  Farm  site  (Figs.  11  and 
1 2).  Both  fragments  are  polished  on  one  side  only  and  appear  to  have  come  from 
flakes  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  two  fragments  were  found  about  40 
metres  apart.  At  this  point  one  might  recall  the  sub-rectangular  pre-Beaker 
enclosure  excavated  by  Miss  Mahany  (see  Fig.  1  where  the  enclosure  can  be  seen 
as  a  small  rectangle  just  south-west  of  Ditch  11)  between  our  Newark  Road  and 
Vicarage  Farm  sites  (Mahany,  1969). 

Beaker 

Beaker  pottery,  kindly  identified  by  Dr.  D.L.  Clarke,  was  found  in  two  small  pits 
within  the  Padholme  Road  site.  These  findspots  have  been  added  to  Fig.  1  in  an 
attempt  to  reconstruct  a  picture  of  beaker  settlement  patterns.  Earlier  finds  of 
beaker  pottery  were  made  in  the  Gravel  Pits  Settlement  Area,  but  it  has 
unfortunately  proved  impossible  to  locate  this  material  more  precisely  without 
placing  too  much  reliance  on  the  slight  evidence  available. 

Features 

(a)  Pit  F3,  Area  X,  Padholme  Road  site  was  located  between  Ditches  1  and  2, 
about  1  m  south  of  Ditch  2.  It  was  oval  in  plan  (1 20  x  74  cms.),  maximum  depth  36 
cms.;  sides  were  steep  and  bottom  flat.  The  filling  contained  numerous  small 
sherds,  together  with  worked  flints,  calcined  bones  and  charcoal.  The  sand-silt 
matrix  was  too  dark  for  an  accurate  Munsell  determination.  There  was  no  sign  of 
weathering  or  "rapid  si  It",  nor  were  there  any  discernible  layers  within  the  filling. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  pit  had  been  deliberately  filled  in.  The  natural 
gravel  and  sand-silt  had  been  slightly  reddened  by  heat. 

(b)  Pit  F4,  Area  VII,  Padholme  Road  site  was  circular  in  plan  (diameter  95  cms.) 
and  bottle-shaped  in  section,  the  "neck"  diameter  being  82  cms.  and  the  greatest 
depth,  measured  at  the  centre  of  the  gently  sloping  bottom,  was  44  cms.  The 
filling  contained  sherds,  fire-cracked  cobblestones,  burnt  clay,  calcined  bones 
and  partially  calcined  pigs'  teeth.  In  addition  there  were  large  quantities  of  burnt 
hazel  nut  shells,  acorns  and  wood.  The  burnt  material  was  mainly  concentrated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  filling  which  otherwise  consisted  of  loosely  packed 
sand-silt  (very  dark  greyish  brown,  10YR  3/2).  The  natural  gravel  was  not 
reddened  or  fire-cracked.  As  before  there  were  no  discernible  layers  within  the 
filling. 

Finds 

Sherds  of  Clarke's  Developed  or  Late  Southern  British  group  were  found  in  (a). 
These  were  associated  with  4  worked  flints,  three  of  which  are  illustrated  (Fig. 
10).  About  25%  of  the  430  gms.  of  sherds  have  a  finger-tipped  exterior  surface 
(e.g.  Fig.  10:  5).  About  75%  bear  a  simple  impressed  decoration  (e.g.  Fig.  10:6-8) 
executed  with  a  blunt  tool.  All  the  sherds  are  tempered  with  sand-silt  and  a  small, 
but  variable,  admixture  of  shell.  The  shell  inclusions  usually  show  signs  of 
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Fig.  10 

Beaker  artifacts  from  the  Padholme  Road  site.  Nos.  1-8  from  the  pit  F3,  Area  X  (sherds  of  S2/3  type); 

nos.  9, 10  from  the  pit  F4,  Area  VII  (S4  type).  Scale:  1/2. 


calcination  suggesting  a  likely  firing  temperature  of  almost  650°F  (Shepherd, 
1954,  30).  The  commonest  surface  colour  is  dark  reddish  brown  (e.g.  5YR  3/4), 
but  in  some  cases  the  surface  has  weathered  to  reveal  the  redder  core. 

Pit  (b)  above  contained  sherds  of  Final  Southern  British  type.  39  gms.  were 
found;  the  colour  is  similar  to  the  S2/3  sherds  just  described,  except  c.  50%  have 
a  clear  black  core.  Again  sand-silt  is  the  commonest  temper,  but  about  20%  of  the 
sherds  have  had  slight  quantities  of  well-crushed  grog  added.  Decoration  was 
impressed  on  the  outside  surface  with  aflat  implement  measuring  12.5x1.0  mm. 

Iron  Age 

Work  during  1972  revealed  two  unexpected  Iron  Age  settlement  areas.  We  shall 
describe  the  earlier  first. 

The  Vicarage  Farm  settlement 

Plate  2  shows  that  the  Vicarage  Farm  site  is  divided  diagonally  into  two 
geological  areas.  The  natural  in  the  north-west  portion  consists  of  c.  1.5  m  of 
weathered  limestone,  the  Cornbrash,  overlying  clay.  Otherwise  the  natural 
consists  of  gravel.  There  is  a  20  m.-wide  transitional  zone  between  the  two 
subsoils  where  the  gravel  covers  the  Cornbrash  thinly  and  unevenly. 

This  paper  will  only  describe  one  corner  of  one  excavated  area  of 

this  considerable  settlement.  The  features  in  this  small  area  are  cut  into,  and 
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Fig.  11 

The  Vicarage  Farm  site  (for  location  see  Fig.  2). 

sometimes  through,  the  Combrash3.  Evidence  for  occupation  came  entirely  from 
pits  and  ditches.  No  house  plans  were  recovered,  but  this  could  be  due  to  the 
solid  nature  of  the  natural  (during  the  excavations  grid-pegs  had  to  be  set  in 
holes  cut  into  the  ground  with  a  cold  chisel).  There  does  seem  to  be  some 
evidence,  however,  that  the  occupation  was  prolonged  and  that  there  was  some 

3.  The  contours  of  Fig.  1 1 ,  although  internally  consistent,  may  have  to  be  altered  following  a  survey 
currently  being  made  by  the  New  Town  Development  Corporation. 
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Fig.  12 

Vicarage  Farm  site,  Area  I,  the  north-west  corner  (for  location  see  Fig.  11). 


Profile  of  sump  drawn  40cms  N.E.of  Section  J-K. 


F22 


1m 


Water  table  1^7/72 

2  0 


6  ft 


Fig.  13 

Vicarage  Farm  site,  Area  I,  sections  through  the  main  pits. 

F6     layer  1 :  clay-loam  with  occasional  small  Cornbrash  flags.  Very  dark  grey  (10YR  3/1). 

layer  2:  clay-loam  with  organic  matter,  Cornbrash  flags  burnt  and  unburnt.  Layer  1/2  interface 
weathered.  Dark  brown  (10YR  3/3). 

layer  3:  As  layer  2,  but  more  organic  material. 

layer  4:  clay-silt  with  coarse  sand  and  organic  matter.  Very  dark  grey  (10YR  3/1). 


restricted  "settlement  drift"  overtime.  The  typologically  earliest  Iron  Age  pottery 
is  almost  entirely  confined  within  the  north-west  corner  of  Area  I  (the  area  of 
study  chosen  for  this  paper),  whereas  later  Iron  Age  scored  ware,  softer  but 
otherwise  similar  to  that  from  the  Padholme  Road  site,  is  principally  found  south 
and  east.  Further,  "Belgic"  and  first  or  early  second  century  Romano-British 
pottery  is  found  in  the  extreme  east  of  Area  I  and  in  Area  II,  to  the  south-east. 
Romano-British  pottery  was  not  found  in  the  small  area  shown  in  Fig.  12  and, 
perhapsunderliningthistrend,  noscored  orearlierlron  Age  pottery  was  found  in 
Area  II.  In  short,  the  settlement  appears  to  have  moved  gradually  from  north-west 
to  south-east. 

Features 

There  is  still  doubt  as  to  how  the  Iron  Age  pits  (see  Plates  3  and  4)  were  cut  into 
the  Combrash  which,  although  loose  and  easily  lifted  nearthe  surface,  becomes 
much  harder  below  the  top  five  orten  centimetres  of  weathered  limestone.  None 
of  the  pits  showed  signs  that  levers  or  any  other  hard  tools  had  been  used,  nor 
was  the  rock,  with  the  exception  of  two  shallow  hearths,  burnt.  It  was  clear, 
however,  that  considerable  use  had  been  made  of  the  vertical  fissures  that  are 
characteristic  of  limestone  formations.  The  straight  edges  of  F12  (Fig.  12),  for 
instance,  are  formed  in  this  way.  Three  pits,  F6,  F1 3  and  F22,  had  been  dug  below 
the  permanent  water  table  and  the  preservation  of  organic  matter  within  them 
was  consequently  good. 

In  general  the  pits  showed  two  phases  of  filling.  The  first  phase  is  characterized 
by  a  preponderance  of  loose  Cornbrash  flags  and  household  rubbish  in  a  dark 
clay-loam  matrix.  The  second  phase  deposit  is  usually  less  packed  with  rubble, 
and  sherds,  if  found,  are  often  smaller.  There  is  also  a  weathered  horizon 
between  the  two  phases,  but  this  need  not  necessarily  imply  a  long  lapse  of  time; 


F9    layer  1:  clay-loam  with  burnt  and  unburnt  Cornbrash  flags.  Very  darkgrey  (10YR  3/1). 

layer  2:  clay-loam  with  organic  matter,  burnt  and  unburnt  Cornbrash  flags.  Black  (10YR  2.5/1) 
F12  layer  1 :  clay-loam  with  burntand  unburnt  Cornbrash  flags.  Very  dark  greyish  brown  (10YR  3/2). 
Interface  layers  1/2  not  weathered  nor  easily  distinguished. 
layer  2:  clay-loam  with  Cornbrash  flags.  Very  dark  grey  (10YR  3/1). 
F13  layer  1 :  clay-loam  with  small  Cornbrash  flags.  Weathering  at  layer  1/2  interface.  Very  dark 
greyish  brown  (10YR  3/2). 
layer  2:  clay-loam,  darker  than  layer  1,  many  Cornbrash  flags. 
layer  3:  clay-loam  with  more  Cornbrash  than  layer  2.  This  layer  forms  filling  of  the  "sump" 

below  the  bottom  of  the  section  illustrated.  No  weathering  at  layer  3/2  interface.  Very 
dark  greyish  brown  (2.5Y  3/2). 
F22  layer  1 :  clay-loam  with  burnt  and  unburnt  Cornbrash  flags.  Weathering  at  1/2  interface.  Very 
dark  grey  (10YR  3/1). 
layer  2:  clay-loam  with  fewer  Cornbrash  flags  towards  interface  1/2.  Very  dark  grey  (10YR  3/1). 
layer  3:  clay-loam  with  much  organic  matter.  This  layer  extends  below  the  bottom  of  the 
Cornbrash  into  the  clay  c.5  cms.  below  the  bottom  of  the  section  drawn.  Very  dark 
greyish  brown  (10YR  3/2). 
F26  layer  1 :  clay-loam  withafewsmallCornbrashflags,  burntand  unburnt.  The  interface  1/2  is  not 
weathered  nor  readily  discernible.  Dark  brown  (10YR  3/3). 
layer  2:  clay-loam  with  more  and  larger  Cornbrash  flags  than  layer  1. 
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Fig.  14 

Vicarage  Farm  site,  Area  I,  Iron  Age  pottery.  Nos.  1-21 ,  F6;  22,  F9;  23-25,  F10,  26-30,  F12;  31 ,  and  32, 

F20.  Scale:  1/3. 

Abbreviations:  ext.,  exterior;  int.,  interior;  Fen. I,  Hawkes,  1945;  dec,  decoration;  EIA,  Early  Iron  Age. 

Note:  the  sherds  are  grouped  by  features  and  layer.  All  drawable  sherds  have  been  included. 
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F6,  layer  4 

1 .  Bodysherds;  ext.  dec:  shallow  impressions  filled  with  white  calcareous  inlay,  surface  rough;  int.: 
plain,  rough.  Cf  many  EIA  sites,  including  West  Harling  (Clark  and  Fell,  1953),  Abingdon  Pigotts 
(Fox,  1924),  Fen. I,  F2. 

2.  Bodysherd;  ext.:  semi-burnished  with  regular  incised  dec.  made  with  sharp  tool  before  firing; 
int.:  smooth,  plain.  The  slashed  shoulder  is  a  common  EIA  motif,  cf  West  Harling  (Apling,  1934, 
Fig.2),Fen.l,G1,H1  etc. 

3.  Bowl  with  reed-wrapped  wooden  handle  (scale  of  handle  drawing  may  have  to  be  slightly  altered 
after  conservation);  ext.:  burnished,  dec.  two  pairs  of  parallel  lines  lightly  incised  before  firing; 
int.:  plain,  burnished.  Shoulder  and  neck  dec.  in  two  zones  a  common  EIA  trait;  cf,  for  instance, 
Calke  Wood  (Wacher,  1958,  Fig.  8:  16, 17),  Cromer  (R.R.  Clarke,  1960,  PI.  20),  Fen. I,  K1 . 

layer  3 

4,  5.  Rimsherds;  ext.  and  int.  plain  and  smooth. 

layer  2 

6.  Rimsherd;  ext.  and  int.  plain  and  smooth;  rim  top  deeply  impressed  with  V-shaped  tool. 

7.  Bodysherd;  ext.:  incised  dec,  surface  very  smooth;  int.:  very  smooth,  plain. 

8.  Bodysherd;  ext.:  linear  dec.  incised  faintly  with  blunt  tool,  but  punctated  dec.  deeply  impressed, 
surface  very  smooth;  int.:  plain,  very  smooth. 

9.  Rimsherd;  ext.  of  rim  lightly  finger-pinched,  surface  smooth;  int.:  plain,  smooth. 

10.  Three  rimsherds;  ext.:  incised  groove  of  uneven  depth  made  with  blunt  rounded  tool,  surface 
smooth;  int.:  plain,  less  smooth  than  ext.  The  angle  of  these  sherds  is  uncertain.  If  the  sides  are 
vertical  the  vessel  would  resemble  a  small  "saucepan  pot",  a  type  that  has  been  found  in  early 
contexts  at  Linton  (Fell,  1953,  Fig.  4:18).  Similar  dec.  on  an  unstratified  pot  from  Grimthorpe 
(Stead,  1968,  Fig.  8:27). 

11-13.  Rimsherds;  ext.  and  int.  smooth,  plain,  but  fabric  of  each  sherd  different. 

layer  1 

14.  Rimsherd;  ext.  and  int.  smooth  and  plain. 

15.  (?)  Rimsherd;  ext.:  deep  fingertip  below  "rim"  which  has  been  much  weathered;  int.:  plain, 
smooth  and  weathered. 

16.  Rimsherd;  ext.  and  int.  much  weathered;  faint  impressed  dec.  on  rim  top. 

17.  Bodysherd;  ext.:  dec.  made  with  blunt  tool,  lightly,  surface  smooth;  int.:  less  smooth  than  ext., 
plain. 

18.  Two  rimsherds;  ext.:  surface  smooth,  semi-burnished,  dec.  deeply  incised  lines  made  with 
V-shaped  tool;  int.  smoother  than  ext.,  plain.  Similar  dec.  at,  for  instance,  Allen's  Pit,  Oxon. 
(Bradford,  1942,  Fig.  10:4). 

19.  Basesherd  with  splayed  foot-ring;  ext.:  plain  and  smooth;  int.:  plain,  less  smooth  than  ext.  Many 
EIA  parallels  in  east  England,  cf  Linton  (Fell,  1953,  Fig.  4:26,  27,  30). 

20-21 .  Basesherds;  ext.  and  int.  plain,  smooth  and  weathered. 

F9,  layer  2 

22.  Rim/bodysherds;  ext.  and  int.  plain  and  rough  with  faint  grass  impressions;  top  of  rim  dec.  deep, 

discontinuous  fingertip  impressions.  Rim  roughly  flattened  and  turned  over  towards  int. 
F10,  layer  1 

23-24.  Bodysherds;  ext.:  linearscored  dec,  surface  rough;  int.:  plain,  rough.  Fabric  softerthan 
scored  sherds  from  the  Padholme  Road  site. 

25.  Basesherd;  ext.  and  bottom  plain  and  smooth;  int.:  rough,  plain. 
F1 2,  layer  2 

26.  Rimsherd;  ext.  and  int.  smooth  and  plain.  A  common  EIA  form,  cf  West  Harling  (Clark  and 
Fell,  1953  Fig.  13:37  etc),  Fen.  I,  W1,  or  below  Fig.  15:11. 

27.  Bowl  (built  up  from  c.  45  small  sherds);  ext.  and  int.  very  smooth,  plain.  Cf  Staple  Howe 
(Brewster,  1963,  Fig.  35:9;  42:8). 

28.  Basesherd;  ext.:  rough,  plain;  int.:  plain,  grass-marked. 

29.  Bodysherd;  ext.  and  int.  smooth  and  plain. 
layer  1 

30.  Rimsherd;  ext.:  plain,  rough  (apparent  scored'  line  caused  by  burning  out  of  grass  or  straw 
on  vessel  surface);  int.:  plain,  rough,  clay  at  rim  pushed  up  with  fingertips. 

F20,  layer  2 

31.  Rimsherd;  ext.  and  int.  smooth,  plain;  rim  lightly  flattened. 

32.  Basesherds;  ext.  and  int.  plain,  smooth. 
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Fig.  15 

Vicarage  Farm  site,  Area  I,  Iron  Age  pottery,  Nos.  1-10,  F22;  11-15,  F26, 16  and  17,  F58;  18, 

unstratified.  Scale  1/3. 

F22,  layer  2 

1.  Bodysherd  (diam.c.  27  cms.);  ext.:  scored,  surface  rough;  int.:  smooth,  plain.  Scored  wares  are 
not  always  late',  cf  Grimthorpe  (Stead,  1968,  Fig.  8:  25)  or  Linford  (Barton,  1 962,  Fig.  Ill:7,  8). 

2.  Bodysherd  (diam.c.  18cms.);ext.:  veryshallowdec.  incised,  with  blunttool,  surface  rough;  int. 
smoother  than  ext.,  plain. 

3.  Bodysherd;  ext.:  lightly  scored  lines;  int.:  plain,  smoother  than  ext. 

4-8.  Sherds  of  various  types  and  fabrics,  with  no  apparent  decoration;  much  weathered. 
layer  1 
9.  Bodysherd;  ext.:  very  light  scored  dec,  surface  rough;  int.  plain,  smoother  than  ext. 

10.  Basesherd;  ext.  smoother  than  int.,  both  plain. 
F26,  layer  2 

1 1 .  Rimsherds;  ext.:  dec.  three  rows  fingernail  impressions,  surface  smooth;  int.:  smooth,  plain.  This 
dec.  a  very  common  EIA  motif,  many  parallels  at  West  Harling  (Clark  and  Fell,  1953,  Fig.  14:53) 
and  Staple  Howe  (Brewster,  1963,  Fig.  48,  4). 

12.  Rimsherd;  ext.:  surface  rough,  deep  fingertip  impressions  below  rim;  int.:  plain,  smoother  than 
ext. 

layer  1 

13.  Bodysherd  (diam.  c.  16cms.);  ext.  dec.  horizontal  lines  deeply  incised,  diagonal  lines  very 
shallow,  both  use  blunt  tool;  int.:  very  smooth,  smoother  than  ext.,  plain.  Cf  Fen.  I,  C2,  Allen's  Pit, 
Oxon.  (Bradford,  1942,  Fig.  11:4). 

14.  Bodysherd;  ext.:  surface  very  hard,  smooth,  ridged  cordon;  int.  as  ext.  Cordon  in  neck  hollow  a 
Caburnltrait(Cunliffe,  1966,  Fig.  3:  3,4,  also  p.  117);  see  also  West  Harling  (Clark  and  Fell,  1953, 
Fig.  10:  1-7;  Apling,  1934,  Figs.  1-5),  Fen. I  A2,  G1  etc. 
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we  have  no  means  of  telling  how  long  the  initial  deposit  took  to  settle  before  it 
became  necessary  to  level  the  ground  for  a  second  time.  The  rate  of  compaction 
is  dependent  on  many  factors,  one  of  the  more  significant  being  the  amount  and 
density  of  vegetable  and  other  organic  rubbish  in  the  primary  filling.  There  is 
nothing  to  suggest  that  the  two  phases  of  deposition  reflect  two  periods  of 
occupation  over  the  site. 

Finds 

The  finds  are  typical  of  what  one  might  expect  to  encounter  on  a  long-lived 
southern  British  Iron  Age  settlement  site.  Of  the  finds,  animal  bones  form  the 
largest  quantity  by  weight.  The  pottery  assemblage  (Figs.  14  and  15)  is 
remarkable  for  the  variety  of  forms,  fabrics  and  decorative  devices  found.  This 
variety  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  trailed  or  scored  Padholme  Road  site  Iron  Age 
wares  described  below.  As  well  as  pottery  and  bones,  other  occupation  debris 
included  burnt  daub  with  clear  wattle  impressions,  worked  bone,  and  a  large 
fragment  of  a  perforated  cob  oven  (from  F7)  that  very  closely  resembles  one  of 
the  circular-vented  oven  fragments  from  Little  Woodbury  (Brailsford,  1 949,  Fig. 
2).  A  bronze  penannular  brooch  was  found  in  F22  (Fig.  16).  One  organic  find  of 
particular  interest  is  a  small  reed-wrapped  wooden  handle  found  alongside  a  pot 
in  the  waterlogged  layer  of  the  pit  F6  (Fig.  14:  3).  The  small  pot  had  been 
perforated  in  two  places  after  firing  and  a  small  fragment  of  curved  reed  was 
found  still  adhering  to  the  lower  hole.  Provision  was  made  for  the  attachment  of 
only  one  such  handle.4 

Cunliffe  has  pointed  out  that  finds  from  pits  originate  ultimately  from  two 
sources:  either  from  old  rubbish  heaps  or  from  "rubbish  produced  while  the  pit 
was  being  filled".  Small  weathered  sherds  probably  comefrom  theformersource 
and  large,  fresh  sherds  from  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand  the  rubbish  heap  itself 

4.  A  common  explanation  for  paired  perforations  is  that  they  were  drilled  to  bind  or  rivet  broken  pots 
together.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Fengate  handle  is  not  a  repair  binding  as  the  vessel  is  not  broken 
at  that  spot.  Although  the  Fengate  find  does  not  automatically  discredit  the  repair  hypothesis,  it 
should  be  born  in  mind  that  such  a  theory  must  assume  that  Iron  Age  communities  considered  pottery 
a  valuable  commodity.  This  assumption  cannot  be  demonstrated. 


15.  Bodysherd;  ext.  smoother  than  int.,  both  plain.  A  common  EIA  shape. 
F58,  layer  1 

16.  Bodysherds;  ext.:  applied  cordon  with  fingertip  impressions,  surface  rough,  shelly;  int.  plain, 
rough  and  shelly.  Avery  common  EIA/Bronze  Age  dec.  trait,  c/Calke  Wood  (Wacher,  1958,  Fig. 
8:55,59),  Linford  (Barton,  1962,  Fig.  11:11),  Moles  Farm,  Herts.  (Kiln,  1970,  Fig.  V:4),  Scarborough 
(Smith,  1927,  Figs.  14-19  etc). 

17.  Rimsherd;  ext.:  smooth,  fingertip  dec.  below  rim;  int.  and  top  of  rim  smoother  than  ext.  Cf  Calke 
Wood  (Wacher,  1958,  Fig.  8:41),  Fen.  I,  F2. 

Unstratified 

18.  Bodysherd  found  in  topsoil  at  north-west  corner  of  Vicarage  Farm  Area  I;  ext.:  dec.  deep 
impressions  (c.  2.5  mm.)  by  square-sectioned  tool,  filled  with  white  inlay,  lines  incised,  shallower 
than  punctations,  surface  smooth;  int.:  smooth,  plain.  Sherd  of  small  bowl  with  red  and  white 
inlay  from  Barley  (Cra'ster,  1961,  Fig.  8:99),  motif,  but  no  inlay  at,  for  instance,  Fen.  I,  M2.  Best 
parallels  at  All  Cannings  Cross  (Cunnington,  1923,  Pl.31:1;  PI. 50:2). 
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Fig.  16 

Bronze  penannular  brooch  from  Vicarage  Farm  site,  Area  I,  F22,  layer 2.  Scale:1/1.  Both  hoop  and  pin 
are  solid  and  circular  in  section.  The  pin  has  been  broken  and  the  angled  terminals  appear  to  have 
been  bent  with  pliers.  The  pin  is  slightly  arched.  This  brooch  has  not  yet  been  examined 
metallurgically,  but  the  even  thickness  of  hoop  and  pin,  together  with  the  bending  of  the  terminals 
would  suggest  that  it  was  made  from  wire  and  not  cast  (Stewart,  1972,  216).  Our  brooch  lacks  the 
distinctive  terminal  treatment  of  Fowler's  types  B1  and  B2  'omega'  brooches,  and  while  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  exact  parallels  to  the  Fengate  brooch,  it  would  seem  to  have  more  in  common  with 
the  simpler  British  type  Aa  as  found  at  Wandlebury,  Breedon-on-the-Hill  and  Maiden  Castle  (Fowler, 
1 960,  Fig.  3).  Fowler  notes  that  elaborations  on  type  A  and  Aa  were  current  throughout  the  Iron  Age' 
(/b/d.,171). 

may  have  protected  many  sherds  from  the  elements  (Cunliffe,  1965,  13). 
Consequently  the  interpretation  of  pit  groups  requires  great  care. 

At  this  stage  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  make  any  definitive  statements  about  the 
number  and  types  of  ware  found  at  Vicarage  Farm,  but  a  preliminary  survey 
shows  that  at  least  a  dozen  different  fabrics  occur  in  the  small  area  chosen  for 
study.  Temper  materials  vary,  the  commonest  inclusions  being  sand,  shell  and 
grog,  but  vegetable  matter  and  silt  were  also  used. 

The  Padholme  Road  settlement 

Excavations  in  Padholme  Road  site,  Areas  XI  and  XII  revealed  several  very  large 
pits,  filled  with  quantities  of  domestic  refuse.  The  two  pits  of  Area  XI  (Figs.  1 7, 1 8) 
were  filled  with  large  quantities  of  scored  and  "smooth  dark"  Iron  Age  pottery.  As 
at  Vicarage  Farm,  a  two-phase  filling  sequence  was  observed  with  weathering 
between  the  two  phases  which  normally  took  the  form  of  small  pockets  of  "pea 
grit"  or  gravel  within  the  sand-silt  filling.  The  smaller  pit  F3,  which  we  shall 
consider  in  more  detail  below,  had  been  cut  through  both  filling  phases  of  the 
much  larger  pit  (see  Plate  5).  Wood  from  layer  5  of  F3  gave  a  radiocarbon  date  of 
(GaK-41 98)  350±  46  be  (see  below).  A  section,  C-D,  through  the  larger  pit  (see  PI. 
5  and  Fig.  1 7)  showed  what  at  first  was  taken  for  a  highly  complex  series  of  thin 
intercalating,  lense-like  layers  that  did  not  lend  itself  to  straightforward 
interpretation.  After  the  section  had  been  exposed  for  a  few  days,  however,  the 
small  layers  were  seen  to  be  separated  into  the  now  familiartwo-phase  pattern  by 
a  clearly  defined  weathered  horizon.  It  was  decided  in  the  light  of  this 
interpretation  to  ignore  the  minor  layer  distinctions,  even  where  these  could  be 
distinguished  without  difficulty,  and  to  press  ahead  with  the  excavation  of  the 
entire  pit  by  the  end  of  the  season.  To  judge  by  its  size  this  pit  could  only  have 
been  dug  to  quarry  gravel  for  hut  floors  and  the  like. 
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Fig.  17 

Padholme  Road  site,  Area  XI  (for  location  see  Fig.  3):  later  Iron  Age  wattle-lined  and  'quarry'  pits. 
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Section  GH. 
W 


Plan  of  timbers. 


F6,  Area  IX. 


CO    Sand-silt.     Yellowish  brown  (10  YR    5/4). 

0    Sand-silt.     Strong  brown  (7  5  YR  5/6). 

0    Clay  -silt.     Dark  yellowish  brown   (IOYR  4/4). 
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Fig.  19 

Padholme  Road  site,  Area  IX  (for  location  see  Fig.  3):  wattle-lined  pit  of  probable  Iron  Age  date. 

Work  in  1971  was  hampered  by  the  high  water  table.  But  in  1972  nearby 
construction  work  which  involved  the  use  of  area  de-watering  systems  gave  us 
enough  time  and  dry  ground  to  excavate  the  otherwise  almost  inaccessible  lower 
layers  of  the  larger  pits.  Three  waterlogged  pits  were  found  to  have  traces  of 
wattle  linings,  similar  to  the  Iron  Age  example  found  recently  at  Dragonby  (May, 
1 970,  PI.  XXXIa).  It  was  collapsed  wood  from  the  wattlework  of  F3,  the  smaller  pit 
mentioned  above,  that  formed  the  radiocarbon  sample  (Fig.  18,  PI.  6).  The 
wattle-lined  pit  or  water  hole  found  in  1971  (Fig.  19,  PI.  7)  yielded  plain, 
handmade  pottery  of  possible  Iron  Age  date.  A  large  log,  partly  axed  and  sawn 
through  (overall  dimensions  100  x  20  cms.),  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  very 
large  "gravel  quarry"  pit  in  Area  XI.  It  has  been  identified  by  Miss  R.A.  Jones  of 


Fig.  18 

Padholme  Road  site,  Area  XI,  F3:  section  through  pit  filling  (above)  and  plan  of  collapsed  wattle  lining 

(below).  Note  different  scales. 
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Sheffield  University  as  alder  (Alnus  glutinosa)  and  has  given  a  very  good  curve  of 
47  years  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  used  to  form  the  basis  of  at  least  an  internal  site 
dendrochronology. 

For  reasons  of  space  this  report  deals  only  with  F3  of  Area  XI  in  any  detail.  The 

section  (Fig.  18)  was  as  follows: 

layer  1     Loam  with  large  "charcoal"  flecks  towards  the  pit  edge,  but  the  natural 

not  burnt.  Many  burnt  cobblestones  and  Cornbrash  flags.  Weathering  at  layer  1  /2 

interface.  Colour  at  centre  of  layer:  brown/dark  brown  (10YR  4/3). 

layer  2     Sand-silt  with  gravel  and  sand.  Many  burnt  stones  and  bones,  but 

sand-silt  matrix  not  affected  by  heat.  Colour  at  centre  of  layer:  brown  (7.5YR  4/4). 

layer  3     Sand-silt.  Colour  at  centre  of  layer:  dark  yellowish  brown  (10YR  4/4). 

layer  4     Clay-silt  with  much  organic  matter.  Colour  at  centre:  dark  greyish  brown 

(10YR4/2) 

layer  5     Clay-silt  with  more  organic  matter  than  layer  4.  Wattle  lining  (sample 

GaK-4198).  Colour  near  bottom:  greyish  brown  (10YR  5/2).  No  weathering 

between  layers  3-5. 

Finds 

Pottery  (from  F3,  Area  XI  only).  For  reasons  of  space  we  cannot  describe  each 
sherd  individually,  but  some  form/decoration  parallels  are  noted  in  the 
appropriate  section  of  the  Discussion,  below.  Fabric  hardness  is  defined  thus: 
soft:  less  than  fingernail;  hard:  greater  than  fingernail;  very  hard:  greater  than 
copper  coin.  Two  wares  have  been  distinguished.  Ware  I  is  characterized  by  large 
fragments  of  shell  (2-6  mm.)  in  large  amounts.  The  ware  is  generally  coarse 
grained,  and  ranges  in  hardness  from  soft  to  hard.  Ware  II  is  finer  grained  than 
ware  I  with  shell  and  sand  used  as  temper,  but  in  smaller  amounts  than  ware  I.  The 
amount  of  sand  present  is  particularly  variable.  Hardness  ranges  from  hard  to 
very  hard. 

In  general,  colour  is  a  poor  guide  in  distinguishing  wares  of  both  types,  as  there  is 
considerable  variation,  even  on  individual  sherds.  Most  sherds  show  a  black  core 
(over  50%),  indicating  a  low  firing  temperature  and/or  a  short  firing  time.  Type  II 
appears  to  be  the  finer  ware,  type  I  the  "general  duties"  household  ware. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  scored  body  sherds  (full  figures  of  omissions  will 
appear  later),  all  drawable  pieces  have  been  shown  (Figs.  20-22).  The  wares  of 
the  vessels  illustrated  are  as  follows:  Fig.  20:  all  ware  I  except  nos.  3  and  5.  Fig.  21 : 
all  ware  I  except  nos.  1 , 4-7, 1 2, 1 5.  Fig.  22 :  all  ware  I  except  nos.  1 , 2, 4, 7 -  no.  6  is 
harder  and  finer  than  either  wares  I  or  II. 
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Fig.  20 

Padholme  Road  site,  Area  XI,  F3:  later  Iron  Age  pottery  (all  from  layer  1).  Scale:  1/3. 
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Fig.  21 

Padholme  Road  site,  Area  XI,  F3:  later  Iron  Age  pottery  (Nos.  1-7,  layer  1 ;  8-14,  layer  1 ;  1 5-1 9,  layer  3; 

20-23,  layer  4).  Scale:  1/3. 
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Fig.  22 

Padholme  Road  site,  Area  XI,  F3:  later  Iron  Age  pottery  (Nos.  1-3,  Iayer4;  4-10,  layer  5).  Scale:  1/3. 


Discussion 

Previous  publications 

Much  has  been  written  about  Fengate  and  its  place  in  the  later  prehistory  of 
eastern  England,  and  what  follows  is  only  the  briefest  description  of  some  of  the 
many  points  raised  by  a  distinguished  series  of  scholars.  The  topics  selected  for 
discussion  are  those  that  seem  to  have  some  bearing  on  the  present  excavations. 

It  is  likely  that  nothing  would  have  been  known  about  the  site  had  it  not  been  for 
the  efforts  of  the  late  G.  Wyman  Abbott  F.S.A.  who  made  regular  visits  to  the 
Fengate  gravel  pits  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  this  century.  Unfortunately,  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  finds  were  made  and  reported  to  Mr.  Abbott  were  not 
such  as  to  allow  accurate  plans  and  sections  to  be  drawn  on  the  spot,  and  as  a 
result  much  of  the  literature  specifically  devoted  to  the  site  has  been  concerned 
with  the  finds  and  their  classification.  Soil  samples,  bones  and  the  I  ike  could  not 
be  recovered. 

The  first  paper  on  Fengate  was  by  Mr.  Abbott  himself  (1910).  It  was  mainly 
concerned  with  finds  of  neolithic  and  beaker  material  and  is  the  only  paper  to 
illustrate  sections,  albeit  diagrammatic,  of  the  pits  from  which  so  much  of  the 
prehistoric  pottery  derived  (Abbott,  1910,  Fig.  1). 

In  1922  E.T.  Leeds  read  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  his  account  of  Mr.  Abbott's 
work  at  Fengate  since  1910.  Working  from  Abbott's  drawings  and  notes,  Leeds 
gives  us  an  account  of  the  many  pre-lron  Age  artifacts  found.  However, 
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references  to  provenance  are  very  vague,  for  example:  "the  recorded  finds  of  the 
Neolithic  and  Bronze  Ages  ...  seem  to  be  distributed  indiscriminately  over  the 
whole  area  without  rhyme  or  reason"  (1922,  220).  Unfortunately  "the  whole 
area"  is  not  defined.  Most  of  the  pottery  and  flints  considered  are  of  the 
Peterborough  and  beakertraditions.  There  is,  however,  one  tantalizing  reference 
to  "part  of  the  blade  of  a  bronze  palstave,  and  a  sherd  of  pottery  (found  8  yards 
away)  decorated  with  thong-impressed  herring  bone  ornament,  both  from  a 
circular  trench  ..."  (Leeds,  235).  This  circular  trench  probably  formed  part  of  a 
barrow  or  settlement  (or  both)  of  the  Middle  Bronze  Age,  a  period  not  apparently 
well  represented  at  Fengate. 

In  1945Hawkesand  Fell  published  their  well-known  study  of  the  Iron  Age  finds,  a 
work  once  again  based  on  Abbott's  collections.  For  the  first  time  findspots  are 
shown  with  some  precision,  using  the  1927  edition  of  the  six-inch  Ordnance 
Survey  map  of  the  area  as  a  basis.  Not  having  the  benefit  of  Dr.  J.K.  St  Joseph's 
air  photographs  to  aid  them,  the  authors  considered  that  the  site  had  Padholme 
Road  as  its  northern  boundary  (Hawkes,  1 945, 1 89).  Before  they  discuss  the  Iron 
Age  material,  the  authors  mention  20  inhumation  burials  of  the  "Early  Bronze 
Age"  both  within  the  area  enclosed  by,  and  also  along,  an  oval  ring  ditch. 
Interspersed  among  these  inhumations  were  130  cremations  in  "little  skin  bags". 
One  cremation  was  associated  with  four  sherds  of  a  bucket  urn  of  the  "Late 
Bronze  Age".  The  urnless  cremations  were  considered  of  probable  Iron  Age  date. 
A  contemporary  "crematorium"  was  said  to  have  been  found  at  the  east  end  of 
the  oval  ring  ditch.  Other  non-ceramic  finds  of  interest  included  an  unstratified 
fragment  of  a  socketed  axe,  the  well-known  swan's  neck  sunflower  pin  of  Tarves 
type  (Coles,  1959)  from  pit  A,  runners  and  slag  as  evidence  for  bronze  working 
and  much  occupation  debris  including  daub,  burnt  stones,  worked  bones, 
querns  etc.  The  pottery  from  26  Iron  Age  pits  was  studied  and  each  pit  was 
considered  as  a  closed  group.  The  pits  were  numbered  from  A-Z  and  divided, 
according  to  the  scheme  current  at  the  time,  into  an  Early  Phase  (pits  A-l)  and 
Middle  and  Later  Phases  (pits  J-Z). 

More  recently  Dr.  I.F.  Smith  re-examined  the  later  neolithic  pottery,  some  of  it 
already  published  by  Leeds  and  Abbott.  In  this  distinguished  paper  the  Fengate 
pottery  is  chosen  as  the  basis  for  isolating  a  third  "Fengate"  group  within  the 
evolving  later  neolithic  Peterborough  tradition  (Smith,  1956). 

Professor  Cunliffe's  study  of  the  Early  pre-Roman  Iron  Age  communities  of 
eastern  England  re-assesses  the  significance  of  Fengate  as  an  Iron  Age  site  and 
examines  the  dating  evidence  more  closely  (Cunliffe,  1968).  This  study  shows 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  Tarves  type  pin,  the  Fengate  pottery  lacks  any 
reliable,  closely-dated  non-ceramic  associations.  The  Fengate-Cromer 
style-zone,  the  second  of  the  proposed  east  England  series,  is  considered  by 
Cunliffe  to  begin  within  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

In  a  paper  of  great  importance  to  the  prehistory  of  eastern  England  (and  to  the 
rest  of  Britain)  Dr.  Anna  Ritchie  recognized  that  some  of  the  material  published 
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by  Hawkes  and  Fell  displays  decorative  traits  and  motifs  best  seen  on  Bronze  Age 
urns  of  the  Ardleigh  group  (Erith  and  Longworth,  1960).  These  urns,  together 
with  East  Anglian  and  later  beaker  groups  are  evidence  for  "a  strong  local  pottery 
tradition  during  the  second  millennium  B.C."  in  East  Anglia  (Ritchie,  1969,  31). 
Fengate  is  seen  as  a  site  on  the  fringe  of  this  area.  Ritchie  dates  the  beginning  of 
the  Ardleigh  cemetery,  on  the  basis  of  its  connections  with  Wessex  Biconicals,  to 
c.  1350  B.C.  and  sees  the  Fengate  bucket  urn  sherds  mentioned  by  Hawkes  and 
Fell  as  yet  another  such  connection  (Ritchie,  35).  Two  decorative  motifs,  the 
incised  zig-zags  (Hawkes,  1945,  Q2,  R7,  R4,  R6,  S1)  and  the  imperforate  lugs 
(Ritchie,  Fig.  10:  6)5,  found  on  Fengate  pottery  may  have  parallels  among  the 
Ardleigh  bucket  urns.6  But  the  two  traits  that  illustrate  the  Ardleigh  connections 
best,  namely,  the  all-overfinger-tipping  and  the  horseshoe  motif,  are  not  found  at 
Fengate.  The  fact  that  Fengate  pottery  does  not  carry  these  two  important  traits, 
whereas  other  East  Anglian  sites  do,  may  be  relevant  to  the  discussion  that 
follows.  Fengate  is  classed  with  West  Harling,  Linford  and  three  other  East 
Anglian  sites  as  one  of  a  number  of  first  millennium  B.C.  settlements  influenced 
by  Ardleigh.7  Dr.  Ritchie's  date  for  the  Early  Iron  Age  at  Fengate  is  slightly  earlier 
than  that  proposed  by  Cunliffe. 

Dr.  Clarke's  study  of  British  Beaker  pottery  reconsiders  material  collected  by 
Abbott  (Clarke,  1970).  Apart  from  rationalizing  the  published  finds,  Clarke  was 
able  to  identify  a  hitherto  unidentified  AOC  beaker  (Clarke,  1970,  Fig.  24)8. 

Neolithic 

The  Neolithic  Pottery  from  Fengate,  1972 

by  I.F.  Smith  F.S.A. 

Although  the  pottery  displays  a  degree  of  individuality,  as  discussed  below,  the 
assemblage  clearly  finds  its  place  in  the  widespread  and  long-lived  neolithic 
tradition  which  may  conveniently  be  termed  the  Grimston/Lyles  Hill  series,  9and, 
within  this  series,  it  is  equally  clearly  attributable  to  the  Grimston  style. 
Diagnostic  attributes  are:  the  flaring  neck  profiles;  the  rounded  shoulder  of 
Fig.  6:1 ;  the  fluting  inside  the  rim  of  Fig.  6:3;  the  hook-shaped  rim  of  Fig.  6:6.  The 
beaded  rims  of  Nos.  9-12,  the  carinations  of  Nos.  7-8,  the  absence  of  lugs  or 
handles  and  of  decoration  (other  than  fluting),  and  the  fine  thin  burnished  ware 
are  wholly  compatible  with  Grimston  usages  though  individually  of  less 
significance. 

5.  Small  lugs  of  this  sort  are  also  found  at  All  Cannings  Cross  (Cunnington,  1923,  PI. 42)  "and  both 
must  surely  be  related  to  the  lugged  globulars  of  the  Ardleigh  Group  and  the  main  Deverel-Rimbury 
complex  in  central  southern  England"  (Ritchie,  1969,  38). 

6.  Ritchie  prefers  to  use  the  term  "barrel"  rather  than  "bucket"  on  grounds  of  form,  fabric  and 
decoration.  Deverel-Rimbury  barrel  urns  are  generally  more  heavily  decorated  than  bucket  urns. 

7.  It  may  perhaps  serve  to  reinforce  this  impression  of  ceramic  unity  if  it  is  recalled  that  D.L.  Clarke 
regards  Ardleigh  as  part  of  the  Biconical  group  which  "seem  to  integrate  A  Fengate/Grooved  Ware 
basis  with  Final  Southern  biconical  beaker  elements"  (Clarke,  1970,  272). 

8.  For  other  Fengate  beakers  see  Clarke,  1970,  Figs.  229,  230,  855-59;  corpus  nos.  640-46. 

9.  See  discussion  and  distribution  map  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  neolithic  period  in  C.  Renfrew 
(ed.),  British  Prehistory:  a  New  Outline  (forthcoming). 
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When  discussing  the  plain  neolithic  pottery  of  Yorkshire  in  1954,  Piggott  (1954, 
114)  suggested  that  the  material  then  known  might  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
Grimston  ware,  typified  by  the  fine  carinated  bowls  from  the  Hanging  Grimston 
long  barrow;  and  Heslerton  ware,  comprising  vessels  with  a  softened  S-profile, 
typified  by  a  bowl  from  Greenwell's  Heslerton  VI  barrow,  and  by  simple  open 
bowls.  On  the  basis  of  typology  and  associations  he  concluded  that  Heslerton 
ware  represented  a  local  and  late  imitation  of  the  supposedly  earlier  Grimston 
bowls.  Since  1954  it  has  become  evident  that  the  distinction  between  Grimston 
and  Heslerton  cannot  be  sustained,  and  Manby  (1970,  17)  has  redefined  the 
Grimston  style  to  include  S-profiled  and  simple  as  well  as  carinated  bowls.  The 
validity  of  this  wider  definition  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  results  of  excavations  at 
Broome  Heath,  Ditchingham,  Norfolk  (Wainwright,  1972),  where  both  S-profiled 
and  carinated  bowls  occur  together  in  a  large  assemblage  of  pottery  which,  on 
the  evidence  of  radiocarbon  dates,  spans  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years 
(3474  be  ±  1 17,  BM-679;  2629  ±  be  ±  65,  BM-757;  2573  be  ±  67,  BM-756; 
2217  be  ±  78,  BM-755).  Ten  other  radiocarbon  dates  from  sites  in  eastern 
England  and  Scotland  fall  within  this  span,  ranging  3080  be  ±  90,  NPL-73 
(Seamer  Moor,  E.R.  Yorks.)  to  2460  be  ±  150,  BM-1 91 ,  and  2370  be  ±  150, 
BM-1 92  (both  from  Skendleby,  Lines.).  Beaker  sherds  incorporated  in  the  mound 
of  the  Skendleby  long  barrow  indicate,  however,  that  the  neolithic  pottery  from 
this  site  is  more  likely  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  third  millennium  orthe 
beginning  of  the  second. 

The  distribution  of  pottery  in  the  Grimston  style  extends  along  the  length  of 
eastern  England  and  Scotland,  from  Sussex10  to  Caithness.11  In  the  Irish  Sea 
province,  and  notably  in  S.W.  Scotland  (Henshall,  1972, 168-71),  thedistribution 
appears  to  overlap  with  that  of  the  Irish  Lyles  Hill  style.  The  term  Lyles  Hill  is  used 
here  in  the  sense  intended  by  Piggott  when  he  applied  this  name  to  the  plain 
carinated  bowls  of  Ireland  (Piggott,  1954,  note  2,  167)  which,  as  he  and  others 
have  stressed,  are  intimately  related  to  the  Grimston  style.  On  the  basis  of  a 
comprehensive  survey  and  typological  analysis  of  the  Irish  pottery,  Case  (1 961 , 
174-85,  220-21)  has  proposed  a  threefold  subdivision  of  Piggott's  "Lyles  Hill 
ware"  (into  Dunmurry,  Ballymarlagh  and  Lyles  Hill  styles),  but  his  suggestion  that 
these  styles  constitute  a  chronological  sequence  is  not  fully  supported  by  the 
trend  of  radiocarbon  dates  or  by  pottery  from  recent  excavations  (Case,  1969, 
10).  For  the  present  it  is  therefore  convenient  to  retain  the  term  Lyles  Hill  in  its 
earlier  comprehensive  sense  and  to  regard  Case's  more  closely  defined  "styles" 
as  constituting  three  sub-styles  within  this  tradition.  Seven  radiocarbon  dates 
from  Ballynagilly,  Co.  Tyrone,  indicate  that  pottery  in  the  Lyles  Hill  style  (as  yet 
unpublished)  was  in  use  at  this  site  over  a  period  of  about  800  years  (the  earliest 
and  the  latest  of  the  relevant  dates  are  3795  be  ±  90,  UB-305,  and  2960  be  ± 

10.  G.Clark  and  S.  Piggott,  "The  Age  of  the  British  Flint  Mines",  Anf/gu/fy,  7, 1933, 174andfig.6;  E.C. 
Curwin,  "A  Late  Bronze  Age  Farm  and  a  Neolithic  pit-Dwelling  on  New  Barn  Down,  Clapham,  near 
Worthing",  Sussex  Arch.  Coll.,  75,  1934,  162-63  and  figs.  30-31. 

11.  J.X.W.P.  Corcoran,  "The  Excavation  of  the  Chambered  Cairns  at  Loch  Calder,  Caithness," 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  98,  1966,  42-44  and  fig.  15.  Here,  and  at  some 
other  sites  in  Scotland,  the  presence  of  sherds  with  lugs  suggests  that  another  tradition  is  also 
involved. 
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90,  UB-301).  Dates  obtained  from  court  cairns  (Annaghmare,  Co.  Armagh,  2445 
be  ±  55,  UB-241 ;  Ballyutoag,  Co.  Antrim,  21 70  be  ±  300,  D-48)  suggest  that  the 
style  remained  current  in  Ireland  until  the  latter  half  of  the  third  millennium.  The 
precise  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  Grimston  and  Lyles  Hill  styles 
remains  to  be  determined  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  assume  on  present  evidence 
the  chronological  priority  of  the  latter.  An  obvious  morphological  distinction  is 
apparent  in  the  presence  of  a  proportion  of  bowls  with  rounded  shoulders  in  the 
Grimston  style  and  the  complete  absence  of  this  form  in  Ireland,  where  angular 
shoulders,  often  of  exaggerated  form,  seem  to  be  the  rule. 

The  evidence  from  Broome  Heath,  where  the  pottery  exhibits  virtually  no  change 
from  first  to  last,  does  not  encourage  the  idea  that  the  Grimston  style  is 
susceptible  of  subdivision  on  a  chronological  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pottery  from  Fengate  hints  at  the  possibility  that  some  pattern  of  stylistic 
differentiation  may  eventually  emerge.  As  an  assemblage,  the  Fengate  pottery 
stands  apart  from  other  published  groups  in  the  Grimston  style  by  reason  of  the 
high  proportion  (50%)  of  straight  or  nearly  straight  flaring  necks  which  terminate 
in  simple  rounded  or  pointed  rims  (Fig.  6:1 -5). 12  The  subtle  internal  thickening  of 
the  necks  (Fig.  6:2-5)  seems  also  to  be  an  unusual  feature.  It  is  true  that  simple 
rims,  generally  rounded  or  square  in  section,  are  widely  distributed  within  the 
Grimston/Lyles  Hill  series  as  a  whole,  but  an  overwhelmingly  greater  number  of 
rims  is  rolled  outwards,  beaded  or  otherwise  elaborated.  Flaring  necks  from 
other  sites  nearly  always  exhibit  a  more  pronounced  concavity.  Perhaps  the 
nearest  match  is  to  be  found  in  the  pottery  from  the  Chestnuts  chambered  tomb 
at  Addington,  Kent.13 

Other  neolithic  finds  from  Fengate 

Flint    The  breadth:  length  ratio  of  the  Fengatef  lakes  (Fig.  9)  isgenerallysimilarto 
other  earlier  neolithic  flint  assemblages  in  southern  Britain.  There  seems  to  be 
evidence  that  long,  narrow  flakes  were  selected  for  use  (compare  Fig.  9:2,3,  with 
Smith,  1965,  Fig.  38). 

Many  of  the  neolithic  items  found  at  Fengate  were  made  from  materials  that  do 
not  occur  locally,  including  non-gravel  flint,  jet  and  Group  VI  stone.  This  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  contemporary  settlement  at  Broome  Heath,  Norfolk 
(Wainwright,  1972)  which  was,  on  the  evidence  available,  largely  self-sufficient. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  "exotic"  artifacts  or  materials  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Fengate  settlement  would  have  been  in  contact  with  other  communities  in  the 
area,  possibly  on  a  regular  basis.  Further  evidence  for  communication  among 
contemporary  Nene  Valley  groups  is  provided  by  finds  of  Group  VI  stone  at 
Oundle  (Stone  and  Wallis,  1951,  145)  and  Lynch  Farm,  Orton  Waterville, 
Peterborough.14 

12.  At  Broome  Heath  such  bowls  are  said  to  account  for  about  20%  of  the  107  vessels  classifiable  in 
terms  of  body  shape  (Wainwright,  1972,  note  4,  24). 

13.  See  Alexander,  1 961 ,  36-7  and  fig.  1 1 :3, 5, 8, 10  and  1 1 .  The  Grimston  affinities  of  this  pottery  were 
first  pointed  out  by  Manby  (1970,  note  3,  21). 

14.  Information  from  Mr.  A.  Challands. 
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The  Features  and  their  affinities 

It  is  tentatively  suggested  in  the  discussion  that  follows  that  the  features 
illustrated  in  Fig.  4  formed  the  foundations  of  a  small  house  or  hut.  The  overall 
dimensions  and  sub-rectangular  arrangement  of  the  ditches  recall  the  plans  of 
neolithic  houses  found  at  Haldon,  Devon  (Clark,  1938)  and  Ballynagilly,  Co. 
Tyrone  (ApSimon,  1969).  Although  the  three  structures  vary  in  details  of 
construction,  in  each  case  many  of  the  finds  were  found  to  be  concentrated 
along  the  presumed  outside  walls,  a  phenomenon  that  has  recently  been  fully 
discussed  by  Bradley  (1970,  317-8). 

It  is  cautiously  suggested  that  the  roof  supports  of  the  Fengate  house  were 
arranged  in  a  straight  line  from  the  "swelling"  of  F39a  via  F46  to  the  slight 
depression  at  the  edge  of  F56a  and  F55a  (Figs.  4  and  5).  However,  it  cannot  be 
emphasised  too  strongly  that  the  dry  summer  of  1972  and  the  variable  nature  of 
the  si Ity  natural  made  precise  definition  of  features  at  times  very  difficult.  It  would 
therefore  be  unwise  to  attempt  any  elaborate  hypothesis  as  to  the  likely 
construction  techniques  employed  -  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  those  described  by 
ApSimon,  adapted  to  local  conditions,  would  seem  suitable.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  early  neolithic  occupation  sites  at  both  Fengate  and  Ballynagilly 
were  situated  near  marshland;  Aldwincle,  discussed  below,  is  near  the  River 
Nene. 

The  radiocarbon  dates  from  Fengate  (see  below)  are  consistent  with  that  from 
Holme  Fen,  Hunts.,  2998  be  ±  130,  Q-406,  the  only  other  date  for  the  early 
neolithic  on  the  western  Fen  Margins  (Clark  and  Godwin,  1962,  22).  This  site, 
however,  was  not  directly  associated  with  neolithic  occupation. 

Recent  excavations  at  Aldwincle,  near  Thrapston,  Northants.  have  revealed 
"paired  post-holes  at  3.3  m.  intervals  apparently  representing  a  strucure  6  m. 
wide  and  not  less  than  7  m.  long,"  dimensions  that  are  similar  to  the  three 
neolithic  houses  discussed  above  (Kinnes  and  Jackson,  1 971 ,  42).  This  Phase  1 
structure,  which  was  apparently  roofless,  was  cut  by  later  features  that  included 
Peterborough  and  Grooved  Ware  in  their  fillings;  the  structure  is  interpreted  as  a 
"mortuary  enclosure"  and  it  is  also  suggested  that  it  was  dismantled  and  "any 
bodies  removed"  when  the  Phase  2  structure  was  built.  Although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  site's  later  funerary  role,  might  it  not  be  possible  that  the  Phase  1 
structure  was  associated  with  the  settlement  that  was  shown  to  precede  the 
burials?  This  earlier  phase  of  occupation  was  represented  by  pits,  one  of  which 
contained  sherds  of  plain  ware.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
subsequent  activity  on  the  site  may  have  obliterated  traces  of  roof  support  poles, 
as  these  do  not  always  have  to  be  closely  spaced  or  deeply  sunk. 15  Finally,  it 
might  be  recalled  that  Case,  when  discussing  ring-ditches  in  the  Oxford  region, 

15.  We  have  seen  the  slight  evidence  for  roof  supports  at  Fengate.  The  Haldon  roof  was  carried  by 
two  central  posts  and  that  at  Ballynagilly  by  two,  perhaps  three.  In  simple  rectangular  houses,  roof 
posts  only  have  to  carry  part  of  the  roof's  load;  its  outward  thrust  and  most  of  the  wind's  pressure 
must  be  taken  by  the  outside  walls. 
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noted  that  "primary  use  is  at  least  as  likely  to  have  been  connected  with 
settlement  as  with  ceremonial"  (Case,  1963,  49).  Perhaps  this  may  apply  to  the 
ring-ditch  site  at  Aldwincle. 

Beaker 

The  two  rubbish-filled  Beaker  pits  are  further  evidence  for  the  site's  importance 
in  Early  Bronze  Age  times.  Clarke  notes  that  "the  Final  Southern  beaker 
distribution  reflects  the  continued  dominance  of  the  Fen  Margin  and  East 
Anglian  area..."  (Clarke,  1970,  239).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Clarke  refers  to 
the  dominance  of  the  Fen  Margin  and  East  Anglian  area.  The  beaker  material 
found  at  Fengate  in  1971  dates  within  the  years  c.  1600  -  1400  B.C. 

Iron  Age 

Unti  I  we  have  the  results  of  the  present  series  of  excavations  before  us  it  would  be 
extremely  rash  to  attempt  an  elaborate  classification  of  the  site's  Iron  Age 
pottery.  Consequently  the  suitably  amorphous  working  terms  "early"  and  "late" 
will  be  used  here.  In  short,  most  of  the  pottery  shown  in  Figs.  14  and  15  is 
"early"16  and  all  that  illustrated  in  Figs.  22-24  is  "late". 

Dr.  Ritchie  has  discussed  the  existence  of  a  strong  EastAnglian  ceramic  tradition 
during  the  second  millennium  B.C.  and  from  this  substratum  developed  the 
Ardleigh  Group  which  Ritchie  considers  to  be  related  to  the  general 
"Deverel-Rimbury"  complex  of  southern  England.  Advancing  somewhat  in  time 
we  may  note  that  many  authors  have  pointed  out  the  similarities  between  "early" 
Iron  Age  Fengate  wares  and  those  of  the  Caburn  I  series.17  Furthermore,  the 
general  homogeneity  of  Early  Iron  Age  ceramics  around  the  south  and  east 
coasts  of  England  has  been  often  demonstrated  (see,  for  example,  Cunliffe  and 
Phillipson,  1968,  235).  But  there  is  still  no  assemblage  evidence  to  show  that  the 
early  pottery  from  Fengate  has  more  in  common  with  sites  in  Sussex  than  with 
those  in  Yorkshire,  Norfolk  or  Kent.  All  we  can  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  is 
that  the  "early"  Fengate  pottery  belongs  to  a  somewhat  loosely  defined  and 
widespread  early  Iron  Age  tradition  that  may  well  be  derived,  wholly  or  in  part, 
from  preceding  Bronze  Age  groups.18  The  pottery  illustrated  in  Figs.  14  and  15 
could  have  been  found  almost  anywhere  in  southern  Britain. 

Detailed  regional  studies  have  shown  that,  in  parts  of  southern  England  at  least, 
the  pre-Belgic  Iron  Age  can  be  divided,  with  most  important  local 
chronological/typological  variations,  into  three  general  phases  (Harding,  1972: 
Primary  Iron  Age  -  Angular  Ceramic  Phase  -  Post-Angular;  Saunders,  1972: 
phases  1-3;  Cunliffe,  1965:  Phases  1-3).  The  ceramic  sequence  in  east  England 
was  again  divided  into  three  groups.  These  style-zones  were  designed  to  be 
flexible:  "new  style-zones  can  be  introduced  or  old  re-arranged  as  more 

16.  This  blanket  term  also  includes  the  material  published  by  Hawkesand  Fell,  1945. 

17.  Forexample,  Cra'ster  (1961,  41);  Hodson  (1960, 140);  Hawkes  (1939,  226). 

18.  The  case  for  Continental  influence/migration  during  Ha.C  times  has  been  succinctly  put  recently 
byAlcock(1972, 120). 
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evidence  becomes  available"  (Cunliffe,  1968, 183).  Saunders  has  suggested  that 
his  Phase  2  is,  broadly  speaking,  comparable  to  Cunliffe's  third  or  Darmsden 
style-zone  (Saunders,  1972,  9)  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  phase  3  in  the 
Chilterns,  Phase  3  in  Surrey  (Cunliffe  1965,  39)  and  Harding's  "Post-Angular 
Phase"  are  all,  in  the  most  general  terms,  similar  to  the  "undefined  local 
developments"  that  follow  the  Darmsden  style-zone  in  eastern  England  (for 
example,  Cunliffe,  1 968a,  Fig.  5:69-72).  Our  "late"  pottery  belongs  to  a  south-east 
Midlands  version  of  this  phase. 

The  distribution  map  of  the  Fengate-Cromer  style-zone  shows  its  sites  to  be 
concentrated  in  two  groups  separated  from  one  another  by  the  Fens.  The  same 
pattern  can  also  be  seen  in  Ritchie's  Fig.  7  ("Distribution  of  the  East  Anglian 
Group")  where  the  nearest  site  to  Fengate  is  Shippea  Hill,  across  the  Fens.  Sites 
near  Shippea  Hill  include  Lakenheath,  Mildenhall  etc.,  all  within  a  comfortable 
day's  walk.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  one  could  reach  Fengate,  even  from  Shippea 
Hill,  after  "three  days  travel  on  foot"  (Ritchie,  1969,  32).  A  boat  would  be  an 
essential  adjunct  to  such  a  trip,  particularly  if  we  are  to  take  into  account  the 
onset  of  a  marine  incursion  that  took  place  sometime  between  c.  1300  and  300 
B.C.  (Churchill,  in  Phillips,  1970,  141).  Such  an  incursion  seems  likely  to  have 
been  associated  with  widespread  fresh  water  flooding.  If  therefore  for  the 
purposes  of  argument  we  consider  that  Fengate  and  Woodstone,  Hunts,  should 
more  properly  be  classed  with  other  sites  of  the  south-east  Mid  lands  (and  this  we 
shall  see  is  the  case  in  the  "late"  Iron  Age),  then  the  Fengate-Cromerstyle-zone  is 
reduced  to  just  three  sites,  one  of  which  (Paston,  Norfolk)  produced  only  one 
sherd.  Furthermore,  the  only  published  vessel  of  the  four  found  at  Cromer  (R.R. 
Clarke,  1 960,  PI.  20)  is  not  radically  unlike,  for  example  the  Class  VI  pottery  from 
West  Harling;  but  it  does  most  decidedly  differ  from  the  angular  Darmsden  fine 
wares.  Therefore,  it  is  tentatively  suggested  that  the  West  Harling/Fengate- 
Cromer19  differentiation  is  unnecessary.  It  is  further  suggested  that  the  term 
"West  Harling"  be  retained  for  an  East  Anglian  equivalent  of,  say,  the  Chilterns' 
Phase  1 ,  as  that  site  is  both  central  to  the  area  and  fully  published.  The  attributes 
of  this  style  zone  have  already  been  listed  by  Cunliffe.  West  Harling  would  then  be 
followed  by  Darmsden  (at  different  times  in  different  areas)  and  the  "later 
developments"  could  acquire  the  dignity  of  a  style-zone,  or  zones,  and  for  parts 
of  northern  East  Anglia  at  least,  Barley  would  provide  a  useful  "type  site" 
(Cra'ster,  1961). 20  The  proposed  sequence  West  Harling  -  Darmsden  -  Barley 
would  make  comparison  with  East  Anglia  and  other  regions  somewhat  simpler. 
Confusion  between  the  neolithic  and  Iron  Age  Fengate  wares  would  also  be 
avoided. 


19.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  pottery  from  West  Harling  shows  two  distinct  periods  of 
occupation  at  that  site  (Ritchie,  1969,  31 ;  Clark  and  Fell,  1953,  38). 

20.  "It  is  certain  that  in  the  Cambridge  region  there  was  a  continuous  development  of  one  culture' 
(Cra'ster,  1961,41).  Pottery  parallels  cited  include  Abingdon  Pigotts,  Thriplow,  Wangford  and 
Chesterford.  The  Barley  style-zone  would  not  extend  deeply  into  Suffolk. 
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Vicarage  Farm 

The  pottery  from  this  site  shows  a  striking  diversity  of  form,  fabric  and 
decoration.  Individual  vessels  may  be  quite  closely  matched  with  examplesfrom 
All  Cannings  Cross  to  Staple  Howe.  This  apparent  heterogeneity  could  be 
attributed  to  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

(1)  The  site  represents  several  periods  of  occupation. 

(2)  The  site  is  located  on  the  edge  of  two  or  more  discrete  Iron  Age  cultural  areas. 

(3)  The  site  is  in  an  as  yet  poorly  studied,  but  discrete,  Iron  Age  cultural  area. 

(4)  Although  situated  within  a  well  understood  Iron  Age  cultural  area,  the 
inhabitants  preferred  to  import  pottery  from  a  number  of  outside  sources.21 

Typology  and  evidence  forslight"settlementdrift"  lead  us  to  select  factor  (1),  but 
that  need  not  rule  out  the  others.  We  have  seen  that  neither  the  finds  from 
Vicarage  Farm  nor  the  pre-War  "early"  finds  can  be  tightly  ascribed  to  any 
convincingly  defined  known  Iron  Age  cultural  region  (or  ceramic  style-zone)  in 
the  way,  for  example,  that  Bledlow  can  be  seen  in  its  Chilterns  contexts. 
Furthermore,  Fengate  would  have  been  separated  from  its  East  Anglian 
contemporaries  by  the  Cambridgeshire  Fens  and  from  coastal  areas  north  of  the 
Wash  by  the  Welland  river  system  and  the  south  Lincolnshire  Fens.22  Clearly 
these  barriers  were  not  impenetrable  as  the  "widespread  Early  Iron  Age  ceramic 
unity"  already  referred  to  attests.  Nevertheless,  it  would  still  seem  wiserto  regard 
Fengate  in  the  light  of  factor  (3)  above;  in  this  case  the  "poorly  studied  area" 
might  include  the  Fen  Margins  northeast  and  south  of  the  site  and  perhaps  even 
some  of  the  higher  lands  of  the  south-east  Midlands.  Indeed,  future  work  may 
demonstrate  communication  farther  inland,  maybe  even  as  far  as  the  Upper 
Thames  Basin  or  Wessex,  via  the  Welland  and  Nene  valleys.  The  boundaries  of 
such  a  territory,  and  only  fieldwork  can  prove  its  actual  existence,  would  have 
fluctuated  with  time.  We  shall  see  below  that  in  the  "late"  Iron  Age,  at  least,  such 
a  picture  is  slowly  beginning  to  emerge. 

Padholme  Road 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  best  assemblage 
parallels  for  our  "late"  pottery  are  found  at  Twywell,  Northants.  (Jackson, 
forthcoming)  and  Upton,  Northants.  (Jackson  ef  a/.,  1 969).  Harding,  when 
discussing  the  local  affinities forthe  Upton  pottery,  aptly  remarked  that  "with  the 
present  lack  of  a  corpus  of  stratified  Iron  Age  pottery  in  associated  groups  from 
Northamptonshire  there  seems  little  point  in  attempting  to  cite  parallels  for  the 
forms  or  fabrics  represented  ..."  (in  Jackson  era/.,  1969,  218).  However,  since 
1969  the  Twywell  pottery  has  been  drawn  and  studied  and  it  can  be  seen  to  have 
many  parallels  with  Upton  and  Padholme  Road,  Fengate.23  Much  of  the  Twywell 

21.  The  absence  of  data  from  thin-section  analyses  in  eastern  England  makes  discussion  of  this 
suggestion  difficult.  However,  Vicarage  Farm  was  not  a  rich  settlement:  the  admittedly  later  site  at 
Dragonby  produced  over  100  bronze  brooches  (May,  1970,  243). 

22.  Davey  (1971)  discusses  Lines,  as  a  discrete  area  with  sub-areas  in  L.B.A.  times. 

23.  I  am  most  grateful  to  Mr.  Jackson  for  giving  me  access  to  the  Twywell  pottery  drawings  and  for 
allowing  me  to  use  the  radiocarbon  date  in  advance  of  his  own  definitive  publication. 
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pottery  was  found  in  storage  pits,  and  a  sample  of  grain  from  the  bottom  of  one  of 
these  has  given  a  radiocarbon  date  of  280  be  ±  90  which,  although  it  is  later 
than  the  Fengate  date,  cannot  be  shown  statistically  to  differ  significantly. 
Mr.  Jackson  regards  the  pit  that  produced  the  grain  to  be  early  in  the  chronology 
of  the  site.  As  further  dating  evidence,  similar  "late"  scored  pottery  from  the 
quarry  site  at  Ancaster,  Lines,  has  been  placed  within  the  third/second  centuries 
B.C.24  Both  at  Ancasterand  Fengate  there  is  evidence  that  scored  "late"  Iron  Age 
pottery  is  not  associated  with  "Belgic'  wares. 

In  addition  toTwywell  and  Upton,  Iron  Age  scored  or  trailed  pottery  is  known 
from  a  very  large  number  of  sites  in  eastern  England  of  which  Ancaster, 
Breedon-on-the-Hill,  Leics.,  (Kenyon,  1950;  Wacher,  1964)  and  Draughton, 
Northants.  (Grimes,  1 951 )  are  perhaps  the  closest,  stylistically,  to  Fengate.  Some 
other  sites  include  Barley,  Herts.  (Cra'ster,  1961);  Abingdon  Pigotts,  Cambs. 
(Grimes,  1951,  Fig.  43);  Bozeat,  Strixton,  Wollaston,  Irthingborough,  Northants. 
(Hall  and  Nickerson,  1969);  the  Trent  Basin  group  (Kenyon,  1952);  Egginton, 
Beds.  (Hawkes,  1940);  Lakenheath,  Suffolk  (Gell,  1948);  Wangford,  Suffolk 
(Briscoe,  1958)  and  Woodstone,  Hunts.  (Fox,  Burkitt  and  Abbott,  1926,211). 


Radiocarbon  Dates 

Three  samples  were  submitted  to  Gakushuin  University,  Tokyo,  Japan,  for  assay 
according  to  Process  B.  The  calculation  of  ages  is  based  on  the  Libby  half-life  of 
C-14,  5570  years,  and  the  ±  errors  are  the  years  corresponding  to  the  standard 
deviations  (one  sigma)  of  the  beta  rays  counting  statistical  errors. 

GaK-4196  wood  from  foundation  trench  of  early  neolithic  4960  ±  64  bp 

"house"  (Padholme  Road,  Area  XIII,  F39c)  (3010  ±  64bc) 

GaK-4197  wood  from  possible  corner  post  of  early  neolithic  4395  ±  50  bp 

"house"  (Padholme  Road,  Area  XIII,  F59)  (2445  ±  50  be) 

GaK-41 98  wood  from  bottom  of  "late"  I.A.  wattle-lined  pit  2300  ±  46  bp 

(Padholme  Road,  Area  XI,  F3b,  layer  5)  (  350  ±  46  be) 


24.  Mr.  May  kindly  informs  me  that  the  dating  evidence  at  Ancaster  consists  of  two  local  variants  of 
LaTeneland  II  brooches;  "There  was  no  evidence  at  all  for  any  material,  pottery  or  metalwork,  which 
could  associate  the  site  with  LaTene  III."  There  is  also  stratigraphic  and  sequence  data  to  support  the 
"third  or  at  latest  second  century  date"  for  the  Ancaster  quarry  scored  wares.  Quotations  are  taken 
from  a  letter  to  the  author  from  Mr.  May. 
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Summary 

Recent  excavations  at  Fengate,  near  Peterborough,  have  shown  that  this  large 
complex  of  settlements  was  occupied  by  3,000  B.C.  Occupation  in  the  area  can 
be  shown  to  have  been  continuous  from  the  Third  Millennium  B.C.  to  the  Third 
Century  A.D.  In  1 972  the  foundations  of  a  small  rectangular  house  were  found; 
these  trenches  contained  sherds  of  the  early  neolithic  Grimston/Lyles  Hill  series, 
a  quantity  of  local  and  non-local  flints,  Great  Langdale  stone  and  jet.  Parts  of  two 
hitherto  unsuspected  Iron  Age  settlements  are  described  and  the  site's  general 
Iron  Age  affinities  are  reconsidered:  it  is  suggested  that  Fengate  was  separated 
from  East  Anglia  by  the  Fens  and  that  the  Fengate-Cromer  style-zone  is  perhaps 
an  unnecessary  sub-division.  The  revised  sequence  West  Harling  -  Darmsden  - 
Barley  is  proposed.  Iron  Age  Fengate  is  seen  as  a  site  (or  sites)  or  the  south-east 
Midlands  and  western  Fen  Margins  with  possible  contacts  farther  inland  via  the 
Nene  and  Welland  valleys. 
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Appendix 

The  Jet  Bead  from  Fengate,  1972 
byl.F.  Smith,  F.S.A. 

[The  bead  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  8:  6  and  also  Plate  8;  reconstruction  (Fig.  23)  is  drawn  by  Dr.  Smith.] 

The  fragment,  representing  not  quite  half  of  the  original  bead,  has  been 
examined  by  Dr.  F.S.  Wall  is  who  confirms  that  it  is  made  of  jet.  It  is  34  mm.  long;  the 
original  width  and  thickness  will  have  been  approximately  21  mm.  and  1 1  mm. 
respectively.  The  longitudinal  perforation,  which  varies  in  diameter  from  4  mm.  at 
the  centre  to  7  mm.  at  the  ends,  is  perfectly  smooth  over  most  of  its  length,  and 
appears  to  have  been  made  by  some  sort  of  tubular  drill  (perhaps  a  reed  or  quill) 
employed  in  conjunction  with  an  abrasive. 

After  the  bead  had  split  longitudinally  the  surviving  fragment  was  adapted  for 
continued  use,  perhaps  as  a  pendant  or  a  toggle,  by  drilling  a  secondary  hole 
through  the  original  perforation.  A  false  start,  represented  by  a  small 
centrally-placed  pit,  was  abandoned  and  the  hole  finally  achieved  is  off-centre 
(Plate  8,  b).  The  crudity  of  this  hole  suggests  that  it  was  made  with  a  flint  point 
which  produced  coarse,  irregular  striations  and  finally  broke  through  the  outer 
surface  by  detaching  from  it  a  large  flake. 

As  reconstructed  (Fig.  23),  the  bead  is  seen  to  belong  to  the  series  of  large 
elliptical  beads  with  flattened  cross-sections.  Such  beads  are  generally  about  25 
mm.  (one  inch)  in  length  and  may  be  considerably  longer;  at  least  two  specimens 
attain  a  length  of  1 53  mm.  (6  inches).  They  fall  into  two  main  varieties:  beads  with 
simple  ends  and  those  which  possess  at  either  end  a  ridge  or  collar,  as  in  the 
Fengate  specimen,  or  a  slender  cylindrical  prolongation  which  may  sometimes 
terminate  in  a  slight  collar. 

The  simple  variety  is  well  known  from  earlier  neolithic  contexts  in  southern 
England.  An  example  from  Hembury,  Devon,1  comes  from  an  occupation  level 
with  a  radiocarbon  date  of  3240  be  ±  1 50  (BM-1 36);  another  from  Hazard  Hill, 
Devon,2  is  from  a  settlement  with  dates  of  2970  be  ±  150  (BM-1 49)  and  2750  be 
±  150  (BM-1 50).  An  unfinished  bead  from  Maiden  Castle,  Dorset,3  was  found  in  a 
pit  with  pottery  in  the  Hembury  style,  comparable  to  that  from  the  two  sites 
mentioned  above.  The  beads  from  Windmill  Hill,  Wiltshire  (Smith,  1965;  135,  fig. 
58),  and  from  the  Cotswold-Severn  tombs  of  Notgrove  and  Eyeford  in 
Gloucestershire,  (Piggott,  1954;  fig.  22:89),  derive  from  less  precisely  datable 
contexts  but  need  not  be  substantially  later. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  Fengate  example,  the  collared  variety  had  not  been 
found  in  contexts  that  were  wholly  devoid  of  ambiguity,  and  was  generally 

1.  D.M.  Liddell,  "Report  on  the  Excavations  at  Hembury  Fort:  Third  season,  1932,"  Proc.  Dev.  Arch. 
Soc,  (1932),  180-1,  pi.  xvi:  1,2. 

2.  C.H.  Houlder,  "A  Neolithic  Settlement  on  Hazard  Hill,  Totnes,"  T.Dev.  A.S.,  21  (1963)  27,  fig.  8: 12. 

3.  R.E.M.  Wheeler,  Maiden  Castle,  Dorset  (1943),  183,  fig.  52. 
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Approx.  line 
of  fracture 


Fig.  23 

The  Fengate  bead:  a  reconstruction.  Scale:  1/1. 

attributed  to  a  beaker  or  Bronze  Age  horizon  (e.g.  Piggott,  1954,  176;  Clarke, 
1970,  170).  This  attribution,  when  supported  by  any  concrete  evidence  at  all, 
depended  upon  a  confused  secondary  account  of  finds  made  in  the  early  19th 
century  at  "Ardiffery,"  Cruden,  Aberdeenshire.  In  this  account4  a  magnificent 
necklace  of  collared  jet  beads  and  perforated  pebbles  of  amber  was  erroneously 
included  amongst  the  contents  of  a  cist  that  had  contained  beaker  inhumations. 
A  full  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  "Ardiffery"  finds  and  of  the 
misinterpretations  that  have  been  put  upon  them  is  to  be  published  by  Mr.  James 
Kenworthy5  and  for  present  purposes  it  is  necessary  only  to  make  the  point  that 
the  necklace  and  the  beaker  burials  were  distinct  and  unrelated  finds,  and  to 
thank  Miss  A.S.  Henshall,  F.S.A.,  who  has  helped  in  the  matter  of  early  accounts 
and  especially  by  consulting  Ordnance  Survey  records  in  Edinburgh. 

The  earliest  published  accounts6  of  the  Cruden  necklace  state  that  it  was  found 
with  a  partly  polished  flint  axe;  none  mentions  burials  or  other  associated 
artifacts.  There  are  some  variations  in  the  descriptions  of  the  exact  location  of  the 
find  and  some  of  the  accounts  specify  that  it  was  dug  out  of  a  "tumulus." 
Annotations  on  the  relevant  6-inch  sheet  and  in  the  Old  Object  Name  Book  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  office  in  Edinburgh  indicate  that  the  find-spot  of  the  necklace 
and  axe  lay  about  a  mile  south  of  the  site  of  the  beaker  burials.7 

With  the  liberation  of  the  Cruden  necklace  from  its  supposed  "beaker" 
associations  and  with  the  firm  evidence  of  context  afforded  by  the  Fengate  bead, 

4.  P.S.A.S. ,  22  (1 888),  366-7:  "Collection  from  a  small  Tumulus  at  Ardiffery,  Parish  of  Cruden,  opened 
on  21st  August  1821." 

5.  In  P.S.A.S.,  forthcoming. 

6.  Aberdeen  volume,  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (1845),  355;  D.  Wilson,  The  Archaeology 
and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland  (1851),  293;  Catalogue  of  Antiquities ...  exhibited  in  the  Museum  ot 
the  Archaeological  Institute...  Edinburgh,  July  7856(1859),  10,  with  illustrations  of  necklace  and  axe 
on  facing  plate;  J.B.  Pratt,  Buchan  (2nd  ed.,  1859),  35,  f.n.2. 

7.  The  Ordnance  Survey  obtained  this  information  in  1868  from  Pratt,  who  was  the  parish  minister 
and  had  arrived  in  Cruden  as  early  as  1825.  The  find-spot  of  the  necklace  and  axe,  as  then  recorded,  is 
at  Greenbrae  (NK  05703588). 
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both  the  collared  and  the  simpler  varieties  of  the  large  elliptical  beads  with 
flattened  cross-sections  now  find  their  rightful  place  as  ornaments  made  and 
worn  by  the  earlier  neolithic  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles.  Many  of  the  published 
specimens  from  England,8  Scotland,9  and  Ireland10  are  casual  finds;  the 
contexts,  known  or  reputed,  or  others  mentioned  below  do  not  contradict  this 
conclusion  even  if  they  are  indeterminate  in  themselves.  Three  examples  made  of 
schistose  rock  come  from  chambered  tombs  in  Northern  Ireland,  two  from  the 
Bally renan  portal  dolmen,  Co.  Tyrone,11  and  one  from  the  Bavan  court  cairn,  Co. 
Donegal.12  The  Ballyrenan  beads  have  hitherto  been  interpreted  as 
post-neolithic  intrusions,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  dissociate  them 
from  the  pottery  in  the  Lyles  Hill  style  which  was  also  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
east  chamber.  In  the  case  of  the  more  recently  excavated  cairn  at  Bavan  there 
was  nothing  to  suggest  later  interference  with  the  deposits;  these  also  included 
sherds  in  the  Lyles  Hill  tradition.  A  collared  jet  bead  in  the  British  Museum  is  said 
to  have  come  from  a  long  barrow  on  Maiden's  Grave  Farm,  Bridlington,  E.R. 
Yorkshire;13  no  further  details  are  known  and  there  is  no  other  record  of  a  long 
barrow  at  that  place.14  But  a  tubular  bone  bead  with  collars  defined  by  grooves  - 
presumably  an  unskilled  imitation  of  those  made  of  jet  or  stone  -  was  found  by 
Mortimer  embedded  in  a  crematorium  deposit  in  his  Towthorpe  barrow  3;15 
re-excavation  has  shown  this  to  be  a  long  barrow  with  a  timber  facade.16  Finally,  a 
more  skilful  and  exact  imitation  in  bone  was  found  at  Site  D,  Knockadoon,  Co. 
Limerick,17  but  unfortunately  lacks  precisely  recorded  associations  on  this 
long-occupied  site. 


8.  Single  beads  from  Brentry  Hill,  Henbury,  Glos.,  and  from  Isleham  Fen,  Cambs.  (the  latter  possibly 
associated  with  worked  fli nts):  T.C.  Lethbridge  and  M.  O' Reilly,  "Archaeological  Notes,"  Proc.  C.A.S. , 
38  (1936-7),  165,  pl.ii :  a,b.  The  bead  from  Mortimer's  Painsthorpe  Wold  barrow  4  may  also  be  included 
here  since  it  has  no  certain  associations  with  burials  in  the  barrow:  J.R.  Mortimer,  Forty  Years 
Researches  in  British  and  Saxon  Burial  Mounds  of  East  Yorkshire  (1 905),  1 1 6,  fig.  275. 

9.  Single  very  large  beads  from  Watch  Hill,  near  Loch  Skene,  Dumfries  (41/2  inches  long),  and  near 
Pencaitland,  E.  Lothian  (6  inches  long):  P.S.A.S.,  13  (1879),  127,  illustrations. 

10.  W.  R.Wilde,  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities  of  Stone,  Earthen  and  Vegetable  Materials 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (1857),  122,  242,  figs.  95, 157.  Amongst  finds  described  by 
W.  Frazer,  On  jet  beads  found  in  Ireland,  J.Roy.Soc.Antiq.lr.,  22  (1892),  221-3,  are  10  from  the  Main 
bog,  nearCullohill,  Co.  Leix,  which  range  in  length  from  1  finches  to  6  inches;  nearly  20  are  said  to 
have  been  found  originally.  Four  are  recorded  from  Co.  Sligo:  J.  Collingwood  Brace,  A  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Antiquities,  chiefly  British,  at  Alnwick  Castle  (1880),  33,  no.  157. 

11.  M.Herity,  "The  finds  from  the  Irish  portal  dolmens,  "J.Roy.Soc.Antiq.lr.,  94  (1964),  132,  fig.  3:4,  5. 

12.  L.N.W.  and  D.E.  Flanagan,  "The  excavation  of  a  court  cairn  at  Bavan,  Co.  Donegal,"  Ulster  J. 
Archaeol. ,  29  (1 966),  30,  fig.  1 1  :C. 

13.  Dr.  I.H.  Longworth,  F.S.A.,  has  kindly  supplied  the  information  that  the  bead  came  to  the  British 
Museum  via  William  Greenwell  and  Thomas  Boynton  (reg.  no.  1902,2-14, 1)  with  this  attribution.  It  is 
illustrated  in  A  Guide  to  the  Antiquities  of  the  Bronze  Age  (British  Museum,  1904),  fig.  90,  and  by  F. 
Elgee,  Early  Man  in  North-East  Yorkshire  (1930),  fig.  39. 

14.  Kindly  confirmed  by  Mr.  T.G.  Manby. 

15.  J.R.  Mortimer,  op.  cit.,  note  11,18,  fig.  39. 

16.  Ministry  of  Public  Building  and  Works,  Excavations,  Annual  Report,  1965  (HMSO,  1966),  8;  now 
renamed  the  Raisthorpe  long  barrow. 

17.  S.P.6.  Riordain,  "Lough  Gur  excavations:  neolithic  and  bronze  age  houses  on  Knockadoon," 
Proc.Roy.lr.Acad.,  56:C  (1954),  408,  fig.  42:4. 
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Plate  1 

Padholme  Road  site,  Area  XIII,  general  view  of  the  neolithic  features  during  excavation,  looking 

north-west.  Scale  in  half  metres. 
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Plate  2 

Air  photograph  of  the  Vicarage  Farm  site  before  industrial  development.  The  Cornbrash  can  be  seen 
in  the  centre  field  as  a  dark  diagonal  band;  note  the  pits  of  Area  I  cut  into  the  Cornbrash.  Photograph 
by  J.K.  St.  Joseph:  Cambridge  University  Collection,  copyright  reserved. 
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Plate  3 

General  view  of  the  west  portion  of  Vicarage  Farm  site,  Area  I,  looking  south-west.  The  large  pit  in  the 
centre  foreground  is  F22,  the  smaller  pit  near  the  lower  lefthand  corner  is  F26.  Grid  pegs  are  spaced  at 
10-metre  intervals.  Scale  is  in  half  metres. 


Plate  4 

Vicarage  Farm  site,  Area  I,  feature  6.  This  section  is  drawn  in  Fig.  15;  note  the  permanent  standing 

water  in  the  clay  beneath  the  Cornbrash.  Scale  in  half  metres. 
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Plate  5 

Padholme  Road  site,  Area  XI:  section  through  the  filling  of  the  large  later  Iron  Age  pit.  The  wattle-lined 

pit,  F3  (PI.  7)  can  be  seen  immediately  behind  the  righthand  column  of  labels.  Scale  in  half  metres. 


Plate  6 
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Padholme  Road  site,  Area  XI.  Collapsed  wattle  lining  at  the  bottom  of  the  later  Iron  Age  pit  F3  (see  also 
Figs.  19  and  20).  Scale  in  centimetres. 
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Plate  7 

Padholme  Road  site,  Area  IX.  Wattle-lined  pit  F6.  Scale  in  centimetres.  Photograph  by  L.  Gardiner. 
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Plate  8 

Fengate:  split  jet  bead  of  early  neolithic  date,  dorsal  and  ventral  views.  Photograph  by  W.  Robertson, 

Royal  Ontario  Museum. 
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